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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
‘work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. .Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from — 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


N times of distress the secrets of all hearts are revealed. 
Men and women speak and act out of the impulses 
which are deepest. Often their daily conduct is at vari- 
ance with the sentiments expressed when some tragic 
event sets the currents of popular feeling in motion. 

The cynic judges the people by their superficial moods and 
actions; and, in so doing, he always becomes an unjust 
judge and a false prophet. The deep and strong sentiments 
which show themselves in waves of popular emotion will, in 
the end, prevail; for out of them are the issues of life and 
character. The events of the last few weeks assure us that 
the race to which we belong is essentially a religious race, 
and that it will stand by the institutions of religion, will in- 
sist upon right-doing in society and righteousness in the 
conduct of government. 


F 


We find in our religious exchanges pleasant remarks con- 
cerning the late National Conference. The Congregational- 
ist, for instance, remarks: ‘The sessions of the Unita- 
rian Conference at Saratoga last week were full of that 
enthusiasm for their mission which is always at white heat 
when the leaders of the denomination come together. This 
year again we note the increasingly positive and practical 
note, which promises larger things in popular influence than 
the denomination, in spite of the high intellectual promise 
of its leaders, has ever yet been able to attain... . The 
enthusiasm for humanity which is one of the characteristic 
marks of the American Unitarian churches found full ex- 
pression in the addresses, and the carping bitterness of com- 
plaint of the folly of orthodoxy was conspicuously and 
agreeably absent.” 

we 


From the Outlook we quote for our National Conference a 
few words of praise: “The nineteenth biennial National 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches at 
Saratoga, September 23-26, though not so large as its recent 
predecessors, surpassed them in general quality. The high 
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intellectualism of some of the addresses made large demands 
on the average hearer’s powers. There was much faithful 
dealing both with duty and defect in duty. The fundamen- 
tal truths of religion were set forth with simplicity and vigor. 
A note of sorrow inevitably ran through the various utter- 
ances of a meeting so soon after the President’s death. But, 
as Senator Hoar said in his opening address from the chair, 
Unitarians are people of good cheer and hope. It was 
cheering, he said, in this dark hour to find men of all sects 
agreeing to recognize in the late President the things that 
make the true Christian and find acceptance with God. The 
programme of the Conference was a model for any such 
meeting on the threshold of a century. Summarized, it pre- 
sented a retrospect and a prospect, the church at work and 
at worship, and the gospel for the twentieth century. It 
took note of the minister’s adjustment to new conditions and 
of the church in relation to the social problem. Six ad- 
dresses upon various topics, mostly by eminent specialists, 
attested the importance of this last subject,—an example 
deserving of regard.” 


Tue Universalist Leader contains a second instalment, 
over five columns long, of the attack on Unitarians by Dr. 
Sweetser. A long list of grievances shows that some one has 
an excellent memory, or has kept a diary for the last twenty-five 
or thirty years, and has put a strong partisan interpreta- 
tion upon every ecclesiastical transaction where Unitarians 
and Universalists have happened to rub against each other 
in their missionary operations. It is safe to say that no 
living Unitarian was aware of these many Cases, or is 
conscious of any attempt on the part of anybody to steal 
Universalist churches. Apparently, Dr. Sweetser’s method 
is to keep a list of all the places where attempts were ever 
made to organize Universalist churches, and then, no mat- 
ter how spontaneous a subsequent movement may have been 
which resulted in a Unitarian organization, to count it as 
a case of stealing. But we know from past experience that 
Dr. Sweetser does not represent the Universalists as a whole. 
We are somewhat more surprised at the tone of an editorial 
on the subject. The Joint Committee is spoken of as a 
“ commission,” and as if it had done something concerning 
which it would make a report at the next Universalist con- 
vention. ‘The simple truth is the Joint Committee has never 
had a meeting since it was first organized. From the Uni- 
tarian side the proposition to co-operate never had any 
meaning beyond an honest attempt to meet the charges of 
Universalists, that we did not play fair, by appointing a court 
of arbitration which should consider in advance, if possible, 
all cases where there might be a conflict of interest. A 
second meeting of the Joint Committee was appointed for 
May 18. All the Unitarian members were in attendance, 
but no meeting was held because at a late hour the secretary 
was informed that it was not convenient for the Universalists 
to attend. 

we 


Tuer claim is made by some Universalists that an impor- 
tant difference between them and Unitarians is that they are 
not afraid to tell what they believe, and that Unitarians are. 
We do not care to defend any Unitarians who from cow- 
ardice are unwilling to tell that which they know. But we 
will suggest that there may be other reasons for reticence, 
All ecclesiastical history shows that the confidence with 
which claims to knowledge have been made has never been 
in proportion to the value of the truth proclaimed. More- 
over, in religion, as in science, increase of knowledge in- 
duces not self-confidence, but modesty and humility. It is 
barely possible that the disinclination of Unitarians to write 
out a creed and say, “ This is true, and therefore you ought 
to accept it,” is caused by the conviction that truth is as 
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wide as the sunshine, and that it is better to be truth-seekers 
than creed-makers. This conviction, as we have good 
reason to know, is shared by many Universalists, and is in 
all churches the ground of a better understanding between 
believers who accord with the apostle Paul when he says: 
“ We know that we all have knowledge. Knowledge puffeth 
up, but love edifieth. If any man thinketh that he knoweth 
anything, he knoweth not as yet as he ought to know.” 


Cd 


Sucu English papers as the Zimes and Sfectator come to 
us in mourning garb, and are filled with expressions of sym- 
pathetic interest in our national affliction. Memorial services 
in honor of our late President were held in Westminster 
Abbey, in St. Paul’s, and in many other places in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. Our Unitarian brethren 
abroad were eager to express their sympathy, and many ser- 
mons were devoted to the sentiments which found such gen-' 
eral expression in the American pulpit. The wonderful dig- 
nity and calmness of the President’s last hours impressed 
every one. One preacher says: “There was nothing to be 
added here. One felt the awe of it and withal the unearthly 
beauty. Comment would be desecration.” We print else- 
where some account of the public services in London, copied 
from the daily Zimes. It was a mistake to sing ‘“‘ Nearer, 
my God, to thee,” to any music but the old familiar tune, 
“ Bethany.” No matter what musicians may say, the people 
have adopted that tune, and will keep it. 


Prayer that Avails. 


The lamentable events of the month have brought to the 
front fundamental questions of theology and religion in such 
forms that the religious thinkers of the world must address 
themselves anew to their answer. When the heart of the 
world is moved, when all minds are softened and ready to 
receive the impress of truth, doctrines which give help and 
comfort become fixed habits of thought. Among the ques- 
tions which unanswered leave sadness and gloom in the 
hearts of many thousands of people, is this one, “ What is 
the use of prayer?’”’ No one was prayed for with more 
earnestness and faith than President Garfield. . In an agony 
of prayerful suspense the people waited through many anxious 
weeks, and then the object of their solicitude died. In the 
case of President McKinley the event was still more marked 
and distressing. At first all were hopeful, and then, when the 
sudden change came, hope declined and prayers were offered 
everywhere; and yet the President died. Not only this, but 
the event showed that in doth cases there was no power in 
sympathy and hope to heal, that faith had no remedial value, 
and that prayer did not avail. To say at such a time that 
one must pray and that God will do just as he pleases about 
answering the prayer, and that whatever he does will be 
right, is to say nothing of value. Why, then, pray at all? 
We know that in any case God will do right, whether he gives 
or whether he withholds. But that is not the question which 
tears the hearts of the people. 

The alternative to prayer of this kind is no prayer at all. 
That is the alternative commonly accepted in theory by the 


‘philosophic mind, ‘The utter emptiness of such a doctrine 


of prayer is seen by the multitudes who are by it repelled 
from the churches and the teaching of the pulpit. That the 
Church itself is content with such an explanation is only to 
be accounted for by the fact that man is a prayerful being 
by nature, and that he prays, as he ought to pray, with the 
aid of his reason, if his reason justifies it, or without that 
justification, if reason stands in the way. To such an extent 
is this true that not only do the churches continue prayer in 
spite of defective theories, but also they who no longer fre- 
quent the churches often find themselves in a mood which is 
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distinctly prayerful, although they do not know whence the 


impulse to it came. 

At such a time as this it is safe to tell the whole truth, be- 
cause the people can never be in a more devout, reverent, 
and prayerful mood than now, when all their special prayers 
and specific wishes have been denied. The country was 
never more religious than in the days and weeks following 
the death of Lincoln and Garfield. ‘The same state of things 
appears to-day; and it will be safe now to tell the people the 
whole truth, because the evidence of it is forced upon every 
mind. No one will now be shocked if told that, against such 
a wound as the President received, prayer is without avail, 
and that, whether offered or not, the result will be the same. 
For some diseases and distempers hope, good cheer, faith, 
are medicines of sovereign efficacy. But where the natural 
force is abated, where food does not nourish and medicine 
does not help and surgery is useless, then hope and faith and 
prayer will not heal. How much better for the people if at 
the beginning they could have remembered that the goodness 
and providence of God were not to be tested by answers to 
prayers for the life of the President, but were to be revealed, 
as they have been most gloriously, in the confidence that, 
whatever fate was decreed by the orderly laws of nature, 
still, both for the dying man and for the millions who were 
waiting in loving suspense, the natural law was right and 
best, because it was in accord with the infinite love and 
wisdom |! 

How many sore hearts were stricken with disappointment 
because they had believed that the prayer of faith would ward 
off the event of death, when, had the prayer been for patience, 
for resignation, for cheerful confidence, the result would have 
been peace and joy! By the working of a profound religious 
instinct the disappointment has been overruled ; and the mul- 
titudes who have sung “ Lead, Kindly Light,’’ and “ Nearer, 
my God, to thee,” during these sorrowful days, have shown 
what kind of prayer may be off€red in faith, with certainty of 
response. All doubts and questions of philosophy will be 
set aside when we have accepted the limitations which 
experience has shown to be fixed in natural law; but it will 
be a great gain to the religious world when it ceases to pray 
for impossibilities, and recognizes the real blessing that 
comes in answer to prayer, the faith that avails. ‘The test 
applied in this case is unlike ‘‘the prayer gauge” of Prof. 
Tyndall, because the alternative between prayer and no 
prayer isnot presented ; but the test he proposed would have 
been even less conclusive than this one, which on the largest 
possible scale has been applied in the case of Presidents 
Garfield and McKinley. It would lift a great burden from 
countless souls if once for all the church would give up 
prayers that do not avail. 


; The Lying Habit. 


We wish this may fall under the eyes of young people 
and be read by them, because there has grown up during 
the present generation a tendency that needs their attention. 
We have heard people, who see a great deal of young men 
and women, say that there is a very noticeable indifference 
among them to certain forms of deception which, in plain 
words, would have to be called lying. A new kind of smart- 
ness is in vogue,—a special variety of humor, a kind of 
assistance to conversation, and an interesting stimulus in 
narrative, whose most serious danger is in its effects on the 
inner standards of veracity and honor. 

It seems an innocent thing to mislead others for pur- 
poses of one’s own, to let the imagination play, regardless 
of results, and to employ ingenuity for dramatic or even for 
practical effect. “He is only stuffing you,” is the way such 
counterfeiting is excused. A kind of free-masonry of 
mutual understanding is presumed; and one is supposed 
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to be foolish, old-fashioned, and over-particular if he under- 
stands things as they are, and not according to a popular 
standard of disingenuousness. We have heard a young 
man describe with much glee his success in deceiving his 
mother about matters of a trivial nature wherein there could 
be no other use in deception than the mere enjoyment of it. 
When this incident became connected with information that 
this same young man’s reputation was blasted beyond re- 
demption in his college career, because of cheating at cards, 
there seemed to be some relation of cause and effect. Truth 
neglected in’little things became overlooked at more impor- 
tant moments; and, without any consciously dishonest in- 
tent, the person who victimized others for fun became 
himself the victim of the least pardonable form of dishonor. 

This kind of thing is to be observed where it would least 
be expected. The poison ivy creeps into the very gardens 
of life. Persons of character and breeding, surrounded by 
the best influences of education and refinement, fall into 
habits which in other shapes they would be the first to de- 
spise and contemn. ‘These habits are disguised’under names 
which make them tolerable and even seductive. They are 
called social necessities, and have a smart seeming. If the 
persons who resort to these tricks of statement were 
charged with lying, they would most indignantly resent 
the charge and despise their accusers. If the things they 
do bore their real names, the doing would be impossible. 
Yet they are essentially dishonorable, ungentlemanly, and 
debasing, besides being foolish. 

It is no more the thing to violate a promise, make light 
of a debt, deceive and falsify, because one is in good humor 
and young, and perhaps in college, than it is to fail in hon- 
orable dealings in commercial life. For the man “on 
’change ” to do what young men wink at among themselves 
would be to ostracize himself from the market and from 
association with men of good standing. Life soon brings 
one where the lapses Jaughed at in youth entail a silent, 
inexorable perdition. To lose the ability to trust a man is 
to lose the ability to have anything to do with him; and 
the excommunication which follows the discovery of unre- 
liability and insincerity is so fateful that neither repentance 
nor forgiveness can quite restore the former things. This 
core of blighted honor vitiates the very reliance of amend- 
ment. Humanly speaking, it is the one sin without for- 
giveness. And it seems, also, to have a degenerating 
course within that is like an‘inner corrosion, imperilling the 
currents of life. 

Nor is this a matter which rests on young people alone 
to mend. Indefensible forms of lying are given plausible 
shape by very good people of mature conscience. More 
smuggling is attempted from the cabins than from the 
steerage of ocean steamers. We have heard this form of 
cheating and self-inculpation defended on highly respectable 
and even ethical grounds. Men of eminence and respecta- 
bility and piety have succumbed to the seductive temptation 
of cheating the government, and thus poisoning the springs 
of their own patriotism, in listing dutiable articles and in 
filing tax returns. Ethical text-books describe justifiable 
lies, and popular custom intrenches those who indiscrimi- 
nately use these persuasions in polite society. The lies of 
honest people are the puzzle of the righteous. ; 

We venture to suggest a new use of some old remedies 
for what has actually become a social distemper. We com- 
mend a new use of courtesy, so that it shall be used to make 
truth palatable rather than to disguise falsehood. If polite- 
ness could have a little deeper study, it would enable its 
adepts to combine even frankness with acceptability. Mrs. 
Gentle cannot say that she is busy, and let her caller go, for 
fear of rudeness: but Mrs. Courteous will explain with such 
obvious honesty and perfect good-nature that her friend 
departs, feeling a genial confidence. We should not say, 
either, that tact is unworthy to be used on the side of 
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truth. It is the intelligence applied to action, as courtesy 
is the heart of action. Many lies are the result of intel- 
lectual carelessness or laziness. Tact might brighten the 
wit and quicken the discrimination without becoming in- 
sidious or Jesuitical. It is a power to be cultivated, though 
it seems only to be born. To exercise the power to see 
more than one side of a situation, and to adapt one’s self to 
the unexpected, is to train the subtle and precious instinct 
which makes tact. It should be redeemed from any ill-repute 
and set to the task of making honesty less often put to 
shame. 

The pith of the whole matter is that we live in a social 
system and depend on mutual honor. The treachery of the 
easy lie is its undermining of the social structure. It is 
because it is supposed to be true that the lie is useful. 
Nothing will stand when the habit of lying is in any degree 
confirmed. It loses its own cunning, while truth hides its 
face and turns away. The help of candor and ingenuousness 
is incalculable. A man of sterling honesty leaves a pillar 
of common safety wherever he has stood. His example 
shames and ridicules every meaner resort. He is like a 
staff standing high and straight, pointing at a perfect right 
angle from the earth. In other lives that line is reflected 
straight or wavering, according as they are true or false. 
We test them as the granite-cutter tests his work. If the 
polished slab makes the upright things about irregular and 
oblique, he knows he has not made a perfect plane, and 
the brilliancy of the polish does not deceive him. He 
knows the only real beauty begins and ends in truth. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


The usual packages of the Annual Reports of the Associa- 
tion have been sent to every Unitarian church in the country, 
and the attention of ministers and parish committees is ear- 
nestly requested to the prompt and judicious distribution of 
the pamphlets. The officers of the Association are obliged 
to rely upon the interest and efficiency of the local officers 
and friends in securing for the Annual Report an adequate 
circulation. It is hoped that every member of every Uni- 
tarian church will read the Report; and, if any member fails 
to secure a copy, I beg that individual to call the minister or 
chairman of the standing committee or sexton to task, and 
to find why the reports have not reached the people for 
whom they are intended. It is the shame of some of our 
ministers and church officers that they permit packages of 
Reports to remain unopened in church basements. The 
people of the churches should know of this apathy or 
indifference on the part of their chosen officers, wherever it 
occurs, Everything that can be done at the National Head- 
quarters to put the Reports into the hands of the people has 
now been done. Let me repeat what I said in a recent 
Register, that every Unitarian who is in earnest or who has 
an inherited or personal interest in the life of the Unitarian 
Church ought to possess and read the Year-book, the Hand- 
Book, and the Annual Report. These three publications 
are simply indispensable to any Unitarian who desires to be 
informed about the condition of the cause in which he is 
enlisted. 

There are a score of things in the Annual Report to which 
I should like to call special attention, but at this writing I 
can mention but one. A good many friends of the Associa- 
tion constantly importune the officers and directors to adopt 
and formulate some rigid “ policy’ in regard to the expendi- 
tures in aid of newor feeble churches. These friends usually 
spell “ policy” with a big P. The method of distributing 
the missionary money appropriated for the aid of churches 
has customarily been to vote annual subsidies directly to 
independent congregational societies, the money being sent 
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quarterly by the treasurer of the Association to the treasurers 
of the different aided societies. This method: has the pres- 
tige of precedent, and it is the established rule of almost all 
the great missionary societies. It recognizes congregational 
independence and the right of free churches to manage their 
own affairs in their own way. Probably a majority of the 
advisers of the administration are opposed to any marked 
change in this method. A considerable number of good 
counsellors, however, importune the officers to make their 
appropriations not to individual churches, but rather to State 
and local conferences, and then permit these local conferences 
to determine the distribution to the individual churches. It 
is pointed out that conference officers may reasonably be 
supposed to have a more definite knowledge of a local field 
than the national directors. Still another body of counsellors 
urges that all appropriations should be made directly to indi- 
viduals, who would then have a sense of direct responsibility 
to the administration. It is pointed out by these friends .. 
that conference or church officers are sometimes careless or 
selfish, and not sufficiently regardful of national aspects and 
needs. 

Now there is much to be said both in favor and against 
all three of these methods of procedure. The only “policy ” 
the directors of the Association have ever adopted in this 
matter is to try to do all the good they can with the resources 
put at their command by the churches. “In actual practice 
all three of these proposed methods are in operation. The 
readers of the Treasurer’s Report will discover on page 53 
in the table of expenditures for home missions that the total 
expenditure in this department of the Association’s work is 
something over $50,000, of which, in round numbers, $30,- 
ooo was paid directly to individual societies, $10,000 to 
individuals, and $10,000 through conferences or other organ- 
ized bodies and for miscellaneous purposes. Obviously, the 
directors of the Association must be guided by the exigencies 
of each particular case. No blanket policy can possibly be 
adopted if we are to have efficient administration. In one 
case it is best to give money directly to a minister or mis- 
sionary agent, in another case to vote it to an independent 
society, and in some cases to act through conferences or 
other local bodies. Good administration requires a reason- 
able elasticity in the method of distributing missionary 
funds. SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Copics. 


PuBLic sympathy was profoundly stirred at the end of 
last week by an appeal which was issued by a committee of 
clergymen and laymen in Boston, asking Christian America 
to contribute funds for the ransom of Miss Ellen M. Stone, 
a missionary of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, who was captured by a band of brigands 
in Macedonia, and held for a ransom of $110,000. The 
urgency of the appeal was enhanced by the fact that the 
brigands had announced that, in the event of the non-pay- 
ment of the required ransom by October 8, the life of the 
captive would be sacrificed. The response to the appeal was 
generous. Contributions poured into the fund from all 
parts of the United States, in sums ranging from $5,000 to 
$1; but by Monday evening only about half of the required 
amount had been collected. It was hoped strongly that the 
brigands would be induced to extend the limit of time fixed 
for the payment of the ransom. 


wt 


THE capture of Miss Stone will undoubtedly be made an 
international case. President Roosevelt is taking a close 
interest in the developments of the affair, and it is said that 
the nation’s chief magistrate has taken the negotiations in 
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the matter into his own hands. Every attempt will be made 
to fix the responsibility for this offence against the laws of 
nations, and the fullest penalty will be exacted from the 
guilty government or individual, or group of individuals. 
There are many theories as to the responsibility for the 
capture of Miss Stone. One theory is that the outrage is 
the outcome of an attempt by the Turkish government to 
reimburse itself for the indemnity which it was recently com- 
pelled to pay on account of the damages which had been 
sustained by American missionaries during the massacres in 
Armenia. Another theory is that the abduction was the 
work of Macedonian revolutionists who have their base of 
operations at the capital of Bulgaria. 


a 


A PLEASANT and interesting international contest was de- 
cided last Thursday, when the final race in the series that 
was to decide the relative merits of the Shamrock II., a 
British yacht, and the Columbia, an American vessel, was 
won by the latter boat. All the three races were extremely 
close; but they were all won by Columbia, which flew the 
pennant of the New York Yacht Club, and was managed by 
William Butler Duncan of that club. Sir Thomas Lipton, 
the great English merchant who built the Shamrock, and 
was present during the races as the manager of the British 
challenger, has expressed himself as highly satisfied with the 
courtesy and the sportsman-like behavior of the American 
yachtsmen with whom he came into contact. The British 
press was inclined to concede the victory to the American 
yacht before the last race in the series was begun. On both 


‘Sides of the Atlantic the contests were watched with an en- 


grossing interest, and the Britons accepted their defeat with 
great good nature. 
& 


Tue preparations for the observance of the bicentennial 
of Yale University indicate that the occasion will be a 
notable academic triumph. The observances will begin on 
Sunday, October 20, with commemorative services in several 
of the churches of New Haven, and will culminate with the 
great function in Hyperion Theatre on Wednesday, October 
23, when President Roosevelt and Mr. John Hay, the 
Secretary of State, will be present as the honored guests of 
the occasion, and will receive the degree of LL D. from the 
university. All the colleges and universities of the country 
will be represented at the bicentennial celebration, and 
many famous institutions of learning abroad will participate 
in the exercises through distinguished delegations. Yale 
men throughout the country regard the event as an occasion 


that appeals profoundly to their sense of loyalty to their. 


Alma Mater, as a memorial of the great place in the history 
of the republic that has been filled by men who issued forth 


from the gates of Yale. 
wt 


Great anxiety has been caused in France by the an- 
nouncement that the deficit in the national finances for the 
past nine months of the current financial year amounts to 
137,000,000 francs, as compared with. 88,000,000 francs, 
the amount of the shortage at the corresponding time last 
year. The figures indicate plainly that the inability of the 
republic to pay its running expenses is increasing progress- 
ively with each passing year. French commentators upon 
the situation are pointing out the conclusion that, as things 
are going on now, it will not be many years before the 
republic is bankrupt. The deficit in the resources of the 
government is directly due to a deficit in the revenues of 
the country,—a deficit which for the month of September 
amounted to 22,096,700 francs. It is impossible to remedy 
matters by increasing general taxation, because the rate of 
taxation is already too near the danger point. T he demand 
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for greater economy in national expenditures is making 
itself heard. Publicists are uttering solemn warnings against 
the continuance of the present course of national extrava- 
gance. 

& 


A FEELING of great uneasiness was occasioned in Great 
Britain at the beginning of the week, when it became known 
that Abdurrahman Khan, the ameer of Afghanistan, died at 
Cabul on October 3. The importance of the news to the 
British empire lay in the fact that Abdurrahman Khan was 
regarded as a great friend of Great Britain and a bulwark 
against the steady advance of Russia upon India. The new 
ameer, Habib Oullah Khan, the son of the dead ruler, is re- 
garded in London as somewhat of an uncertain quantity, so 
far at least as his ability to resist Russian pressure is con- 
cerned. There is a well-defined fear among British observ- 
ers of the march of events in Asia that Russia will take ad- 
vantage of the confusion that must have resulted from the 
death of a vigorous ruler at Cabul to effect material changes 
in the frontier line between Russia and Afghanistan, which 
will exert a bad effect upon the defensive powers of the 
Khanate. It is also feared that the weakening of England’s 
position in Afghanistan will have its effect upon the war in 
South Africa. 

Pad 


Tue prospect of complications in Great Britain’s position 
in Afghanistan comes at a peculiarly inopportune time, at a 
time when British public opinion is greatly shaken by the 
recent progress of events in South Africa. It is fully ap- 
preciated at London that England’s hands are tied in South 
‘Africa, and that in the event of a misunderstanding with a 
first-class power at this time British diplomats would be 
seriously handicapped by the fact that they will not be in a 
position to add the moral effect of a show of physical force 
to their arguments. On the other hand, it is quite appar- 
ent, even to the casual observer, that Russia is not by any 
means prepared to risk a conflict, even with England, at a 
time when the internal condition of the Russian empire is 
rendered uncertain by the ravages of the famine and the 
consequent promise of disorders and disaffection in the 
governments affected by the scourge of hunger. The con- 
dition of Russia is such as to furnish Great Britain a guar- 
antee for the maintenance of the peace for the time being. 


Brevities. 


Our religious contemporaries commend the tone of our 
late Saratoga Conference. 


It is said that Mr. Carnegie has bought 350 organs, Cost- 
ing from $1,500 to $3,500, which will be given to Scotch 


churches. The prejudice against “the box of whustles” 
must have abated, to make such gifts acceptable. 


What a happy thing it was that President McKinley’s last 
address was such an one as, if he had foreseen the coming 
event, he might have chosen to deliver as his parting word 
to the American people whom he so loved and trusted! 


Last week in San Francisco an amendment to the consti- 
tution of the Episcopal Church was adopted, prescribing for 
all candidates for ordination in that church a declaration of 
belief in the Holy Scriptures and loyalty to the doctrine, 
discipline, and worship of the church. 


What was once known as “American humor” has long 
since ceased to interest intelligent Americans. Nothing is 
now regarded as humorous among us which is surprising be- 
cause of some incongruous association of comedy with the 
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tragedies of grief. Death and sorrow are no longer con- 
sidered fit subjects of jocular comment. 


The money for the ransom of Miss Stone will be paid, and 
this one life will be saved. It could not be otherwise when 
once the appeal was made, and the alternative was the giv- 
ing of $100,000 or the certain death of a woman in the 
hands of brigands. American manhood could make but 
one response. 


Tribute paid to brigands is the microbe of war. The first 
payment invites to another crime which would demand a 
second, and that would certainly arouse the wrath of those 
upon whom tribute was laid. One of the direct causes of 
our war with Spain was the wrath excited against Turkey on 
account of massacres in Armenia. 


Dr. W. C. Gray, late editor of the /yzerior, was a man of 
genial wit and pungent humor. He loved principles, but 
said he never hated a man. It was said of him that he 
could take an opponent in pieces, oil him, and put him to- 
gether again. He illustrates anew the notable phenomenon, 
the union of a stern creed with a generous nature. 


The complaint is made that, while Congregationalism has 
approached Unitarianism on the side of thought, Unitarian- 
ism has not come half-way in the matter of the missionary 
spirit. ‘There is some truth in the charge; but it is only fair 
to say that, when the theological change is complete, the 
Unitarian expects changes in the methods of missionary 
work which will bring it within the range of the social forces 
of modern civilization. 


The difference between, let us say two congregations, the 
one Liberal Orthodox and the other Unitarian, may be re- 
duced to nothing so far as distinct doctrinal teaching is con- 
cerned ; and yet, because of their history, tradition, social ties, 
and public standing, there may be an indefinable difference 
which will make the outcome of their work in the community 
entirely different. If they work together cheerfully and ear- 
nestly, the community will be the richer for the work that 
each can do best in its own way. 


Letters to the Gditor. 
The Birth of Jesus, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


A recent correspondent of yours asks what authority there 
is for Prof. Haeckel’s remarkable statement concerning the 
legendary statements of the birth of Jesus. Prof. Haeckel 
says (page 327 of “ Riddle of the Universe”), “ Now we find 
in one of these documents [ Apocryphal Gospels] an historical 
statement, confirmed, moreover, in the Sepher Zoldoth Jeschua, 
which probably furnishes the simple and natural solution of 
the ‘ world-riddle’ of the supernatural conception and birth 
of Christ.” Then follows the statement that Jesus was the 
illegitimate child of a Roman officer. 

If your correspondent will turn to Baring-Gould’s “ Lost 
and Hostile Gospels,” he will find the origin of the ‘‘ Sepher 
Toldoth,” and see the value of its Azstorical confirmations. 
Prof. Haeckel should “ bind between his eyes” the statement 
of an American humorist,— “ It is better not to know so many 
things than to know so many things that are not true.” 
When the professor confines himself to certain aspects of 
physical science, he resembles Douglass on his native heath. 
When he strays from that subject, and wanders into the 
provinces of philosophy, psychology, and historical research, 
he becomes, to the last degree, irresponsible and untrust- 
worthy. JoHN SNYDER, 

WELLESLEY HIL1s, 
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National Conference. 


The Church and the Social Problem. 


BY MISS JANE ADDAMS. 


Of the two questions,— the church question and the 
social problem,—I suppose the social problem needs defin- 
ing to this audience. We are all of us conscious in our 
hearts of not being quite comfortable in regard to our social 
relations. We have managed to live nearly enough up to 
the teachings of our youth so that most of us do not lie nor 
steal. Certainly, we do not do the latter. We have been 
carefully taught to live up to our family obligations, so that 
it is not very difficult for us to be considerate to the mem- 
bers of our own household and to fulfil the claims which 
the ties of consanguinity impose. But none of us are quite ., 
satisfied in regard to the fulfilment of our social obligations. 
We know that, in the cities where we live, thousands of 
people daily are overworked; that their pleasures are nar- 
rowed down to those of the appetites very largely; that they 
lose the consciousness of brain power because they have not 
adequate food for their minds. We have learned to sit 
down to our well-laden dinner-tables every night, conscious 
that within ten or fifteen blocks of us are people who have 
worked all day much harder than we have, and who are 
eating only a meagre workingman’s supper. Yet we know 
that they have something to eat, and we take our dinners in 
a certain peace and quiet that would be denied to us if we 
thought that they were absolutely hungry. But, in regard 
to the other things, which are equally precious, equally im- 
portant to life as food itself, we know they are habitually 
without, that they are habitually in need. In regard to 
those things which come to us through books, which come 
to us through travel, which come to us from the stimulation 
of congenial companionship, all of those things which give 
value to civilization and give life its higher aspects,— in re- 
gard to these things, we know they are continually denied, 
and their thirst for them has never been satisfied. 

So the social problem has come to be a matter of scruple, 
a matter of trouble; has come to be something which is laid 
upon the consciences of this generation. Perhaps we will 
do nothing about it. Perhaps we will fill our lives by merely 
reading about it, by merely talking about it, by saying to 
each other under our breath that we are unhappy because 
we do so little. But, whether we do something adequate or 
whether we merely take it out in talk, the social problem to 
many of us remains a constant source of trouble. 

We have learned to say almost calmly that the church has 
little- hold upon the vast mass of the working people in 
America. If we say this, not meaning the Catholic Church, 
it is very largely true. When I first went to live at Hull 
House about twelve years ago, many ministers and other 
good people were always asking me, “ What is the attitude 
of the workingmen toward the church? what do they say 
about it?” and I was constantly obliged to say: “ They say 
nothing about it: it does not touch their lives. It exists in 
another part of the city. They do not rail against it; they do 
not blame it; they do not discuss it at all, unless it is no- 
ticed in some economic discussion, when it may be mentioned 
as one social factor.” yi 

Now the “ settlement,” which is a new word, a word which 
has been used in America but twelve years and in England 
but sixteen years, has come to be unexpectedly, and perhaps 
disastrously, popular. It meant, in the first place, a group 
of educated people, in the very first case university people, 
who voluntarily settled in a working-class community, and 
who gave all their leisure to the social obligations of that 
community, who put in whatever citizenship or political ac- 
tivity they had, and who tried to live in this community of 
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their own choice merely as good citizens. They were not 
paid philanthropists, and I hope they may never be. They 
were not people who had gone there after long special train- 
ing. They were merely young men from the universities 
who had: become so uncomfortable in regard to the working- 
class problems that they wanted to live where they could see 
those problems at first hand. They had no method then ; 
and, in a sense, the settlement has no method now. They 
simply go into a community with no preconceived notions 
which they want to force upon that community, Canon 
Barnet, who is responsible for the first settlement and for 
the use of the word, makes this distinction between a “ mis- 
sion” and a settlement. He says that the mission goes into 
a community for the sake of promoting a certain idea, for 
teaching a certain kind of doctrine, a certain sort of life. If 
they are temperance people, it is to push the temperance 
cause; if they hold a religious belief, they try to make con- 
verts to that belief; if they believe in the theory of the single 
tax, they try to convert people to believe as they do in regard 
to taxation. They are committed before they go; and they 
can always tell how many they “have reached,” how many 
they have induced to believe as they do. Canon Barnet 
says that the mission will always be necessary. There will 
always be people who believe so intensely in regard to some 
particular thing that they will be burning to make other 
people believe as they do. It may be a far finer thing than 
the settlement will ever become, but it is not a settlement. 
The settlement is a group of people not committed to any 
preconceived doctrine or theory of life. They say life is 
greater itself than any lesson it can teach. ‘The residents of 
a settlement go there to find out what the people themselves 
want, what it is of which they are deprived, the things which 
they ought to have, those which belong to other elements of 
the community and which are withheld from them. The 
lives of the residents rise and fall as the lives of that com- 
munity rise and fall. They will not shut their minds to 
neighborhood fears and hopes, even though their minds be 
filled with the highest possible hopes and the most brilliant 
theories of life. So you see that the attitude is an entirely 
different attitude from that of the mission; and its method, 
so far as it has one, must always be distinct from the mission 
method. 

Now, when we ask, what have the settlements accom- 
plished in the fifteen or sixteen years since they have been 
established, we are obliged to admit that the results are 
meagre. We are obliged to say that we never cared a great 
deal for practical results; that, from the very nature of the 
situation, we could not hope for great changes or great re- 
sults ; that the life must always be greater than the work ac- 
complished ; that the situation itself must always be far 
larger than any activities which we can hope to command to 
adequately minister to it; that perhaps the chief value of the 
social settlement is the fact that a group of people study the 
situation not to confirm preconceived theories ; that they 
study it through the medium of friendship, through the 
medium of pity, with a sense of identification with the neigh- 
borhood. They live there: they share with the public the 
discomforts of the neighborhood, the streets so ill paved and 
cared for, so badly lighted, and with the refuse improperly 
removed, so that in summer the air is stifling and the death- 
rate high. They share many discomforts of which they knew 
little till they were subjected to them year after year. And 
the conviction comes to them that it is needless that these 
discomforts should exist; that they would not exist if one 
part of the city was as important as another part, and if 
citizens of spirit and public endeavor labored for one part of 
a town as much as for another. 


The most notable contribution that the English settlements 


have made — not toward the solution, but toward the mitiga- 
tion of the social problem — has been that the young men have 
been going so vigorously into politics for any kind of social 
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amelioration, and have demonstrated how much can be done 
through county councils and other political organizations. 
Some of the young men in Toynbee Hall, as you know, have 
been elected to the London county council; and through 
their efforts some of the worst tenements in London have 
been torn down, and the county council is responsible for 
building improved tenements for working-people in the 
poorer quarters of London. They have seen that the refuse 
is promptly removed, that the streets are better lighted and 
cared for, and that the board schools are brought more 
nearly up to the ideals of public education with which free 
schools were first founded,— a very humble record, and one 
that has no touch of philanthropy about it. It means that 
this group of young men in the first instance said, “ We will 
live where there is some demand for us, some price upon our 
faculties, some genuine need for our activities.” 

When one comes to America, the achievement on the 
political side is perhaps less ; but possibly on the social and 
educational side we are not “behind the English. The 
American need is greater ; for we have a way of assuming that 
foreigners, and at least the first generation of immigrants, 
are somehow alien, and not to be taken into our American life, 
certainly not on the social side. We stand aside from the 
Italian immigrant, thinking him remote and never taking the 
trouble to find out what the Italian immigrant thinks of us. 
In the early days of Hull House we once gave a picture 
exhibit to the Italians. Much amazed, they said they did not 
know that Americans liked pictures. They thought they 
cared only for dollars, and they insisted that we could not 
be Americans and have a picture exhibit. They saw none 
of the better-class Americans, none even of the average 
Americans. They lived in a colony raided at election times 
by politicians. They saw saloon keepers and men whose duty 
it was to keep the precincts in order, but they saw absolutely 
nothing of the rank and file of American citizens. There 
are women’s clubs in Chicago who study Italian history, read 
Dante, go into the art of Italy, but fail to know that right at 
their door is this very interesting colony of ten thousand 
South Italians, reproducing their country’s habits and 
manners, carrying on their transplanted life with a great 
deal of charm and a great deal of beauty; and yet these 
women’s clubs know nothing about them. These immi- 
grants have hard times. They cannot adapt themselves 
to the climate. They lose many of their children, The 
men work onthe railroad and contract consumption, 
and many untoward things happen to them, which might 
be prevented by a body of good citizens, who knew 
the laws of household and municipal hygiene, who took 
the trouble to learn Italian, and who had some historic 
and literary interest in the colony. Many of those evils 
might be prevented by such a body of citizens. Certainly, it 
is not done; and one does not clearly know why. Perhaps 
the settlements, as little as they have accomplished in actual 
reform, have made a beginning toward showing that the 
Italian colony was interesting, that it was possible to get 
something of the charm there of life as it is seen on the 
streets of Naples or in the fields of Sicily. 

If one would take the large Russian colony on the south, 
one would find the same thing. The men are more quickly 
Americanized than the women. They improve more rapidly, 
and are prone to desert their wives and children. They are 
ill adjusted to American conditions, and yet no one comes 
to make a suggestion that would help to make that adjust- 
ment, These colonies are just as interesting, just as well 
worth while making an effort to know as is village life in 
Italy or Russia. We lack imagination, we have got into 
certain habits in our social life—the sort of habit which 
induces us to invite to our houses the people who speak 
English, and who speak it in about the same way that we 
do, who have read about the same books, who have gone to 
the same schools, who have been to Europe about the same 
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number of times that we have, who wear about the same 
clothes that we do. We change the color of our table-cloths 
and the shades of our candlesticks in order to get a variety 
in our social life; and yet here are these people full of color, 
charm, history, who with their new life would offer a genuine 
addition to our own life, and give us a type of social 
endeavor and stimulus. Perhaps the settlements have made 
a little beginning in that direction. 

When we come to the subject of education, we find a 
curious thing has happened to settlements. In the beginning, 
classes are formed in science, literature, etc.; and in a little 
while it is found that many of these things are not worth 
teaching. They might be worth teaching if the students 
were going to spend three years in a preparatory school and 
four years in college after that, but not when there is a class 
of men before you who have worked hard all day, and who 
have only a margin of time in the evening, and who, if they 
are to be helped at all, must have something which will lift 
their thoughts directly. Time presses so hard, and life is so 
narrow! So you recast not only your methods of teaching, 
but more or less you recast your curriculum as you go along. 
A new test comes to the settlement. You drop the class in 
more trivial literature. You find that plays and dramas 
which turn on a social trick or custom will not go, but the 
big things come out finally. We have had reading parties in 
many authors which have died out one after the other, but 
the Shakespeare Club has gone on for ten years; and we 
have heard lecturers say that they cannot find in Chicago 
people who are better read in Shakespeare than those belong- 
ing to the Shakespeare Club of Hull House. It has held on 
because the plays are vital, because they deal with actual life. 

A settlement works along many methods, which, perhaps, 
could not be evolved if the residents sat down to think 
them out. We lay great stresson the drama. We havea 
theatre, and our young people are never tired of giving 
plays. You can teach manners and customs to young 
people in a way that would never be admitted unless you 
were training them for a play. Once, long ago, at Christ- 
mas, we gave Longfellow’s ‘Golden Legend’; and for two 
or three years after the people talked about it. What was 
it? It was the old struggle of good and evil, nothing more 
or less than the struggle going on all about us; but the audi- 
ence was cheered and helped to find it dramatized and 
put upon the stage. One wishes the church had never 
dropped the drama, but that it had been an orderly develop- 
ment from the old Miracle Play. A great mistake was made 
when it was concluded to turn it over to the devil, and to 
call the people to whom they turned it over devilish. The 
residents of a settlement have a personal acquaintance with 
all kinds of people, and at least learn not to be afraid of a 
name. ‘Two weeks ago, in Chicago, as a result of the gen- 
eral panic and misunderstanding which swept all over the 
country, a group of anarchists were arrested and put under 
lock and key. It was discovered that the people living at two 
settlements knew personally six out of the ten men arrested. 
The settlement residents did not agree with these men in 
point of doctrine; but they did know them personally, and 
had some impression of their character. They were not 
frightened, they were not swept off their feet, because these 
men were called anarchists at a moment when the word 
“anarchist” was held up for the harshest public opprobrium. 

These men belonged to no church. Certainly, none of the 
six had any pastor who came to see if he could minister to 
him, no body of fellow-worshippers to whom he could 
turn or toward whom he even cared to look for help or 
sympathy. But these men did turn to the settlement with 
the simple request that they secure for them counsel, the 
right of attorney, which is the simplest right of any 
American citizen. We knew them, not because they were 
anarchists; and we stood by them, not because they were 
anarchists, but because there was this basis of personal 
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acquaintance. I am using this illustration quite conscious 
that it must be an unpopular illustration, as we are still so 
near the event to illustrate that in a crisis it is only the 
people who know the wretched, only the people who know 
the intellectually mistaken, only the people who know those 
who are going in the wrong way, who can be of any service 
to them. No matter how much you desire to be of service 
to a man in trouble, if-you had not some previous personal 
acquaintance with him before the trouble, you are power- 
less to help him then. He suspects you. 

The settlement claims as one of its methods that it does 
throw its fortunes in with the fortunes of the men of its own 
community; that it does give tangible expression to the 
social needs of a great many people; that day after day, 
week after week, and year after year, it tries to know various 
phases of the social problem. It offers one common centre 
where people of various sorts may meet and exchange views, 
where they may serve, not only each other, but the common 
purposes of the neighborhood and the common purposes of 
the city. Then, if one or the other is misunderstood, if the 
capitalist poor man, he gets his share of abuse — is mis- 
understood, it is quite possible that the workingman who 
may have met him at the settlement may be able to stand 
up for him in the trades-union meeting. If the trades- 
union man is misunderstood,— and, surely, he has had a hard 
time lately,— some scholar or citizen of repute, who has seen 
him and known him, may be able to interpret him, not under 
the name of a class, not one out of a mass of men, but as 
man to man. 

The settlements break up the members of a class into 
little groups. The worst thing that can happen to an anar- 
chist, for instance, is to feel that all law and government are 
against him, for him to meet. only a few men who are as 
bitter as he is himself. The way to keep him is to scatter 
him among sane and normal people, so that he shall see 
different aspects of life and meet people who are not im- 
bittered. 

I have been asked to say something about the Hull 
House Woman’s Club; and, as it is a successful example of 
what the settlement is trying to do, it may be well to close 
with that. Two hundred and fifty women of the vicinity in 
which Hull House is situated are members of this club. 
It has been organized for years. They take pains to find 
out what they, as a club, can do, to be of service to that 
part of the city. They have decorated one of the public 
schools in the neighborhood, kalsomining the walls and 
hanging upon them really beautiful pictures. They have 
established a Mothers’ Club in one school, for which they 
regularly provide speakers, refreshment, and general social 
good cheer. One summer, when the ward was badly cleaned, 
they divided it into sections; and each one of the women 
went up and down the alleys, inspecting them, so that they 
sent in to the board of health in one month a thousand 
reports and complaints. Two inspectors were removed; and 
one member of the club, resident of Hull House, be- 
came the garbage inspector for that neighborhood, These 
women broke out in loud applause when they learned that, 
as a consequence of the efforts of this inspector and of their 
co-operation, the death-rate had been reduced and was 
steadily being lowered. They have a Social Extension 
Committee. They invite. to an occasional evening the 
people in the neighborhood who, they think, are not having 
the sort of social life they would like to have, people who 
are sad, people who do not speak English, people who can- 
not take hold of any formulated social life. It is not easy 
to do this. The Irish-American woman who can talk Eng- 


lish perfectly well, when she invites the Italian woman, 


crosses a gulf,— as much of a social gulf as one can find any- 
where. Of course, the idea that the social gulf is one big 
gulf is absurd. But she wades through her little gulf, and 
asks her Italian neighbor to come to the gathering because 
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she is public-spirited and because she believes that, if social 
life is good for her, it should be extended to the Italian 
woman as well. 

- I recall one winter evening long ago when the Italian 
women did not come, but sent their husbands instead, for 
reasons best known to themselves. Perhaps they were afraid 
of being socially extended. It was not easy for the club to 
entertain a roomful of heavy Italian laborers; but they had 
refreshments, which every one could understand. One of 
the Italians did a number of pretty tricks, such as one sees in 
the streets of Naples. Another sang rousing songs. And the 
evening went happily. At the close one of the women of the 
club said to me: “I am ashamed of the way I used to talk 
about Dagoes. I used to say that we must move off the 
street because there were so many Dagoes coming in. But 
they are just like other people, only you have to take more 
pains to find them out.” 

" ‘That was the result of cultivation, if we take the definition 
that it is extended experience. It is exactly the thing we 
send our children to Europe for, the result we hope for when 
we read books about all kinds of people,—to get over the 
differences raised by language and national barriers and 
traditions, that really we may be fair-minded and may know 
people as they really are. And, if we can do that in one’s 
Social life as in one’s intellectual life, or if we are without 
much intellectual life and can do it in our social life, it is a 
great achievement. 

A distinct impression can be made upon a neighborhood 
when you can get a group of some hundreds of people, with 
this object in view, to work together for the common good. 
We have between three and four thousand people coming 
weekly to Hull House. Say one-third or one-fourth have the 
desire to extend the social relation, an interest in pulling all 
together to make things in the neighborhood better: you get 
a mass of warmth and kindliness out of the neighborhood itself 
which transforms and changes many things which were harsh 
before. That, too,is a settlement method. It is the church’s 
method, save that the church is not in contact with the mass 
of working-people. It has quite withdrawn from the mass of 
people who work with their hands. If it were to go back to 
the method of personal acquaintance with working-people, 
not with any ulterior object of trying to make men believe or 
disbelieve this or that, it would be the same method. If you 
have a democratic aim, you must have a democratic method. 
Or you love the democracy of one because of the exclusive- 
ness of the other. 

People who live as friends and neighbors constantly find 
things which are alike in each other, and that those things 
are stronger than the things which make us different. They 
gradually forget the latter, and remember more and more 
those things which make us alike. That is what is meant 
when Charles Lamb says you cannot hate a man after you 
know him ; and, if you do not know him, it is your own fault. 


The Church and the Unchurched. 


BY REV. THOMAS R. SLICER. 


s 


I should greatly prefer, Mr. Chairman and friends, that 
my friend Charles Sprague Smith was speaking in his own 
person; for I certainly cannot make his address, In the 
first place, I do not know what he would say, though I do 
know his point of view; and his point of view, working as a 
layman with the People’s Institute and people’s clubs, is not 
exactly the point of view of the minister. I shall have to 
speak from my point of view, burdened as I am with the 
thought that you are not hearing the other man. 

The topic that has been assigned to me, “The Church 
and the Unchurched,” is a topic that has in itself a variety 
There is one church that claims to be the 
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church that can remain no church after it has made the claim ; 
for the very fact that it makes the claim has unchurched it. 
It has made of it an exclusive coterie, it has surrounded it 
with claims that are, in their very essence, contrary to the 
church’s life. Nor do all the churches together represent a 
point of union between all the people. We cannot define 
what the church is, except. that it is an effort of human 
beings to get into right relations with God. They take a 
variety of methods of stating those relations, running all the 
way from the tragedy of unhappiness to the comedy of mis- 
take, The “unchurched” are not the same people all over 
the world. They used to be the people who were cast out : 
now they are the people who won’t come in. We are all 
unchurched people from the standpoint of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the National Church of England, and 
any imitation that may appear of that exclusive spirit in 
ecclesiastical usage anywhere else. But I suppose we mean 
by the unchurched the people who are not reached in the 
way that fills the church or satisfies the minister that it is 
paying what it costs. We have a conviction that we minis- 
ters are a very expensive luxury, and that we cannot be 
made really useful until we are made more expensive, as I 
hope to show you before I get through. The fact is the 
churches ceased to be a safeguard of destiny, and to many 
among the people it has not yet become a fit instrument of 
discipline. It does not guarantee anything in a way that 
leads to an investment, and it does not discipline anything 
in a way that makes people afraid. The church that claims 
to have “the key of heaven” is half the time afraid to try if 
it fits the lock, and so allows itself to have a loose pastorate 
over people who do not believe in its doctrine in many 
cases. 

Now I suppose that, as Unitarians, we are in the best 
possible condition to rectify the mistake in the social condi- 
tion that we mean when we speak of the Church and the 
Unchurched. 

In the first place, we have no hard-and-fast line, so that 
anybody who is unchurched may dread, like Remus, to 
offend against the god Terminus; for that was the sin of 
Remus for which Romulus slew him: he jumped over the 
line. We are able to move our line. If any one wants to 
come in, we will take down the wall if necessary. We are 
absolutely inclusive with those who desire to enter the 
church under the conditions of our ministry, but the con- 
ditions themselves are difficult. 

In the first place, the minister is at a disadvantage, by 
the very fact that he is a minister, in going to the so-called 
unchurched. He belongs toaclass. We have lost so many 
people out of the church that he is discredited by people 
outside who do not belong to the lowest, and’ who fear to 
come in lest they should be lost themselves. One man who 
wanted to come into the congregation over which I preside 
was argued with by his wife: “You are fifty years of age, 
and have never been into a church. Why should you go 
into a church and lose your character?” . He was a most 
noble man; and she was an admirable woman. Somehow, it 
had been ingrained into them that people went because they 
were afraid. ‘That was a mistake on her part; and he cor- 
rected it by coming, and seems pretty well, and certainly has 
not lost standing in the community. But the minister is at 
a disadvantage. The limitations laid upon the minister of 
religion in the effort to get at people are in exact inverse 
ratio to the claim that they can get at people. The moment 
he pretends to have a short and easy method, that moment 
he is discredited. He is at a disadvantage. He goes into 
a group of people who are not in the habit of going to 
church, and they run over in their minds the extinct species 
with which they may classify him. There is only one 
remedy,— for him to get out of the ministry of religion or 
to put himself into the ministry of religion by leading the 
common life, the life of everybody else. We are to be con- 
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gratulated as ministers of religion that we belong to a church 
which, so far as it is possible to remove the disabilities that 
attend upon the sacred calling, is gathering in those who be- 
long to the great crowd of work-day people. We are to be 
congratulated upon belonging to a ministry that has this 
axiom,— that whatever is fit for a decent man is fit for the 
Unitarian minister. [Applause.] It removes something of 
the difficulty. 

But the difficulty is really in another sense. The minister 
is expected to try to recruit his own services by drag-net 
tactics, in order that he may fill the vacancy of the pews 
that confront him on Sunday. Of course, they do not know 
that it is not the business of .the minister to fill the pews on 
Sunday. The business of the minister is to fill the people 
that sit in the pews; and the minister who starts out to earn 
his salary by filling the pews has mistaken his mission 
entirely, both in his relation to the souls he serves and the 
God who commissioned him. It often happens that the 
minister who does not think of getting a crowd gets a crowd; 
and then he has the most difficult problem of any human 
being,—to know what to do with them. For a church 
gathered in that way is a perfect illustration of the net that 
is cast into the sea and gathers fish of every kind, and some 
of them are not food fish. Down on the coast of Rhode 
Island, with which I am familiar, they cast a net into the 
sea in the spring; and there is no trouble in getting the fish, 
but there is trouble in sorting them. Some of them are fit 
for food, and some are fish that they put on the fields to 
enrich the soil; and the crops are better because they come 
out of the sea. 

The Unitarian ministry is fortunate also in this particular, — 
that, in its work for the unchurched, it is not trying to recruit 
its numbers of worshippers simply. We are happily not 
troubled by that insistence on the part of our congregations. 
We are required to speak the truth, and to speak it every 
time; to live the common life; to know something of so- 
ciology as well as theology, preferably sociology; and to do 
the best we can to pay the debt we owe to the past that has 
given us a chance to work in the field of the world. Weare 
happy in that liberty of prophesying. 

Now I ask you to consider briefly what we can do as 
a church or as churches; for we repudiate the term “church” 
as exclusive, and speak of ourselves as the Congregational 
churches of the Unitarian faith, What can we do? I point 
out a few things. 

In the first place, men are unchurched, through the whole 
range of society down to the criminal classes, because they 
are not interested. A man is not much to blame for not 
going where he is not entertained or interested. I have 
known extremely good people, church people, that could not 
rise to the height to which George Herbert rises when he 
said that ‘‘God sometimes takes a text, and preaches pa- 
tience.”’ The fine discipline of going into the church and 
throwing one’s self heartily into the worship without refer- 
ence to what the preacher says, provided he does not talk 
nonsense and is of good character, is difficult: that fine 
attitude is not given to many people to reach. Most people 
insist that they shall hear something that is worth while or 
shall be led into worship that leads somewhere or shall 
go out as those girded by new strength. And, while it is 
entirely wrong for them always to expect all that,—and it 
would be entirely right for them to be in their places, al- 
though they hate the minister in the pulpit, provided he is 
right in his character,— still the rule prevails that people 
do not go where they hate themselves after they go away. 
Now the remedy for that is, so far as I know it, that we 
must have a kind of preaching and a power of conducting 
worship which shall rise to a point which inspires reverence 
and where it wins as instruction. I go from church to 
church in vacation, usually not of our own way of thinking, 
because I like to see what the other man sees; and I go 
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away with my eyes aching because I cannot see that he is 
seeing anything particular. I strain my eyes in the direction 
that he is looking, but I do not see; and the preaching, as a 
tule (I say it with brotherly deference), is dreadfully thin,— 
little emaciated sermons, little anaemic discourses. I have 
known it to happen in our own communion that a poor little 
evaporated essay was laid upon the desk while the recording 
angel took a vacation. I think we have much to answer for, 
so far as the impression of our gospel upon the world is con- 
cerned. We have been content so often to suppose that a 
pulpit essay could be a word of life. It was only extreme 
unction for a dying congregation. Now I do not mean 
written sermons. It is quite possible to write a sermon as 
though you believed it, and it is possible still to preach it in 
a grand way. Nobody illustrated that better than Phillips 
Brooks, and many another man of our own communion 
actually, as he was sympathetically and spiritually. But, in 
the main, people want to have things driven home. I do 
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and can say it directly to the people, but the great body of 
the unchurched are so because it is tiresome to go. They 
do not get a lift in the worship, and that in itself would be a 
substitute for a vacancy where they must remain until the 
sermon is concluded. 

Now I think that the first thing we owe to the un- 
churched is to preach our very best. It is a great time to 
preach. There never was a better time in the world. 
There never was a time when it was harder to preach than 
now; and there never was a time when it was so worth 
while, because easy preaching makes hard hearing. I speak 
this out of the fulness of my conviction that the vocation of 
the minister is not confined to the church in which he serves. 
It is a great thing for a body of men, nominally related to 
these broad churches, to be able to speak what they want to 
say anywhere, to be in the attitude of Judge Jerome. When 
somebody reproached him for holding a court in a pool-room, 
he said: “‘ You have mistaken the functions of the judge. 
The judge of special sessions is an itinerant grand jury.” 
That is the attitude of the minister. I have found many 
times that the difficulty between the minister of the church 
and the unchurched is that he insists on firing from a rest, 
has not learned to shoot off-hand. 

We think of the unchurched as those who are below the 
line of social order. There are a vast multitude of these, 
also,— people who are not doing well, and who are not 
lovers of those who do well; thousands in every great city 
that are living by catching at life and carrying off what 
they catch. There is not one of them, unless he is a Turk 
or a Chinaman or a Jew or some such person, that belongs 
outside of the classes called Christian. There is not one of 
them but that either in his own person or in his immediate 
ancestry has belonged to the Christian Church; and the 
fearful thing comes home to us of the ineffectiveness of the 
church and its remoteness, its sitting aloof and speaking 
about things it does not understand. The terrible charge 
must be made that all these people, murderers, debased, 
thieves, have all in these thousand years slipped through 
the hands of the church into the slough where they lie. 
Perhaps they never belonged to the church, but their grand- 
fathers and their grandmothers did some way back. In 
every great mass of population the people who are crimi- 
nals are the people that\in ages back somewhere were 
ruled by the cross of Christ, and that is the charge made by 
the great mass of those who look on, who are not criminals, 
that the church is ineffectual. 

Now let us see how the church can be made effective in 
reaching the unchurched. In the first place, it seems to 
me, that the church —and this is what I mean when I say 
that the ministry must be made more expensive to be worth 
its cost — must follow the trend of the times, and syndicate 
its resources. Instead of seeing how little we can give, in- 
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stead of making the church the residuary legatee of our self- 
indulgence, letting it inherit what is left over after we have 
spent upon ourselves all that we can spend and enjoy, we 
have got to understand that the church, if it means any- 
thing, if it is the church of the living God and we are the 
children of the Most High, is entitled, not simply to the 
rental of its pews, but to levy on the income of all its parish- 
ioners. What does a man do who rents a pew? He thinks 
that that little bit of earthly business on his part has been 
money paid to the glory of God. What has he done? He 
has paid a price for the religious education of himself and 
his family. He says, “I don’t sit in the pew.” Then he is 
a foolish man, for he is paying for something he does not 
get. But the meaning of pew rental in the church is that 
people pay for being educated: They pay for spending it 
upon themselves. Incidentally, it supports the church and 
ministry ; but that is the poorest account of its resources. 
The resources of the church are represented by every dol- 
lar that a godly man has outside of that which he needs for 
the maintenance of himself and his household. I lay it 
down as an axiom that, if we mean anything by devotion to 
any particular form of faith and the maintenance of its wor- 
ship, then it is entitled, not simply to what we can give it by 
way of furnishing ourselves with instruction, but it is en- 
titled to all we have outside the maintenance of our own 
families and their proper support. The income of a church 
is not limited by its pew rental: it is represented by the as- 
sets of its constituency. 

The Unitarian churches have a great task and responsi- 
bility in that line. I do not know how much they are worth 
as a whole, but I should say that the available resources of 
the five hundred Unitarian churches are at least $500,000,- 
ooo in America. Think of the millionaires you know. Add 
them up in your mind, and see if that is not the very small- 
est fraction of the resources of our churches,—I do not say 
available resources, but assets. If the churches had the 
seriousness of the Steel Combination, the seriousness of the 
American Bridge Company, if we had the seriousness of 
the Standard Oil Company, we would mass our assets that 
are available for making over this world by the life of God 
and in the name of Christ. Until we get that view of the 
church, it is not worth while for us to whine at empty seats ; 
for we have not invested enough to make it a paying busi- 
ness. ‘That is not pleasant to say, but it is true. We have 
got to stop trying to do a wholesale business on little capital. 
Our little bundle of moralities are as thistle-down in the 
summer wind in comparison with the surge and whirl and 
moan and turmoil of the unchurched world, for whom we 
are doing in comparison to their need absolutely nothing. 
[Applause. ] 

Now a final word. We may have a better understanding 
between the church and the unchurched. We cannot have 
it as an organization. There is no understanding that you 
can have with an organization. Itis not possible to make 
a relation between a soul and what is called the church or- 
ganization. No. You have got to carry the church around, 
just as they used to take the sacrament to the sick, just as 
the Catholic Church, with that splendid liberality which 
is under all its bigotry, says any Irish servant may baptize 
your child if you want it baptized and no priest be at hand. 
You have got to get the church afoot and around, bestowing 
itself on every living soul of us. That is what the settle- 
ments are doing. That is what Mr, Sprague Smith would 
tell you, if he were here, he is trying to do with the People’s 
Institute. There is no lack of receptivity. There is no 
difficulty in getting the ear of the people. Of course, if a 
little smug ecclesiastic goes trotting around among the un- 
churched, they will have fun with him. They ought to. 
The man who advertises the fact that he has a patent that 
he wants to apply to a human soul, instead of showing he 
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ought to have fun made of him, because they will be on to 
his patent right away. 

Now look at the People’s Institute in New York. That 
institute is not put on- by the churches of New York, but by 
men interested in the unchurched. It is forming people’s 
clubs of several hundred members. This group of men, 
who believe that they owe it to the busy people who are 
working all day that they shall be taught something in the 
evening, are simply following the example of Peter Cooper, 
a Unitarian from the beginning and all his lifelong asso- 
ciated with the church which bears the honored name of Dr. 
Bellows. They gather the people of the People’s Institute 
during the week for instruction by lectures, as other insti- 
tutes do. The most difficult work is the effort to bring the 
church to it, which is done on Sunday night. I do not 
know that Mr. Smith would speak of it; but I speak of it, - 
because it is a very good illustration of what may be done 
in every city. You goon the platform with some familiar 
thought. It must be preaching, but not too preachy: they 
know the difference. You look out in that hall. You see a 
group of 1,800 people, 1,700 of whom are men. I have 
never seen roo women in that audience. They are all kinds 
of men. They are in dead earnest. They are alert. They 
have much more power of endurance than the ordinary con- 
gregation. They expect you to preach an hour or charge you 
with trifling with the situation. Our congregations have not 
reached that toughness of sinew. I preach forty minutes 
often, and feel grieved at myself; but I never slack up at the 
Cooper Union. When you get through, they start-in to ask 
questions; and that is the most interesting part of the work. 
For one mortal hour they fire questions at you. It is a 
mortal hour for the man who is not ready to answer them. 
No man is allowed to make a speech. He asks a question. 
One night the speaker heard this from the floor’: ‘‘ You have 
proved to us the absolute connection of cause and effect. 
You have given to me satisfactory reasons that all effects 
have a sufficient cause. What is the scientific reason for 
calling that cause God?” That is a good question to have 
fired at you.. Another fellow gets up, with a hectic flush of 
social discontent, and says that, “if all men were created 
equal, they certainly are not equal now. Is not that the 
condemnation of democratic institutions?” For an hour 
each Sunday evening that kind of better understanding goes 
on. It is one of the most wholesome things that this coun- 
try sees; for, in the main, the man who preaches on Sunday 
simply fires into the universe, and waits, perhaps some time, 
to see something come down. It is a great deal like firing 
into the dark; but in the People’s Institute you know some- 
thing is hit, and you are lucky if itis not you. That is the 
kind of work that is going on, and is well worth doing. 

I should say that one class of the unchurched the minis- 
ter cannot reach are the people who are indifferent. I 
mean indifferent in the sense of the upper classes, so 
called. I suppose that the people who are in clubs prefer 
them to the church; and the people who load themselves 
up on Saturday night with so-called literature to occupy 
the Sunday morning at home,— these people can only be 
left to God and the angel Death. Perhaps their wives and 
families may have some influence, but the minister has very 
little influence with them. The unchurched are in the 
church also, but they are indifferent. The young, frivolous 
creature that decides that she will not go to the matinée be- 
cause she wants to buy a Prayer-book, and who goes out and 
gets prayers enough to last her for a year for a dollar and a 
half, with a nice band around them to keep them from flying 
to heaven before their time,— she is unchurched. So far as 
the serious struggle of soul constitutes the church, the 
church has not touched her.. It has only brought her within 
its pale,— enclosed her among its people. 

The real Christian church is the vindication of the fact 
that there are but two all-important things in the universe,— 
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God and the soul. By all things that are possible, by exer- 
tions manifold, we are to build a bridge between God and 
the soul, not being too careful what God shall be called, 
not being at all careful what the soul is like. ‘The church is 
to bind the soul of man to the soul of all. [Applause.] 


The Relations of Sociology to Religion. 


BY FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS. 


When your committee invited me to address this con- 
vention upon the topic “ Sociology,” I felt some doubt as to 
what part of so big a subject I ought to choose. The study 
of society is approached by different classes of men with 
various motives and from different points of view. The in- 
terest which the religious mind takes in human society is 
naturally different from that which the business mind or the 
legal or the political mind takes. And all view the sub- 
ject in a way which is not quite like that which most 
strongly appeals to a mind of scientific training and occupa- 
tion. 

To no one of these classes, perhaps, does sociological study 
offer a more varied interest than it does to men and women 
of liberal religious views and, above all, to liberal clergymen. 
The courses in sociology at Columbia University are taken 
chiefly by graduate students, a large proportion of whom are 
drawn from the various theological seminaries. In a ten 
year’s association with these men I have discovered that 
their interest in sociological studies usually springs from a 
relation which such studies bear to one or more of the four 
following subjects, namely: first, the origins and early his- 
tory of primitive institutions, which repeatedly are mentioned 
and imperfectly described in the Hexateuch; second, the 
great problems of world politics in their moral aspects, in- 
cluding questions of territorial expansion and of the relations 
of strong to weak races in the struggle for existence ; 
third, those problems of philanthropy and of moral reforma- 
tion with which the clergyman is daily brought into personal 
contact in his parish work; and, fourth, the relation of society 
to the development of individual personality, to intellect, and 
to character,— in short, to the human soul. Guided by this 
experience, I have thought that perhaps I could not speak 
to you more helpfully upon the topic “Sociology” than by 
touching briefly upon these four aspects of the scientific 
study of society, since these establish relations of common 
interest between sociology and religion,— between the work 
of the church and the investigations of the scientific student 
of social evolution. 

The so-called higher criticism of the books of the Old 
Testament began with the first engagements of that long 
“Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom,’ the 
history of which has been told with conscientious scholar- 
ship by our accomplished ambassador to Germany, Dr. 
Andrew D. White. The Copernican theory of the heavens 
and the geological story of the earth prepared the minds of 
men. for that wonderful conception of the universe — the 
theory of evolution— which was the supreme contribution 
of the nineteenth century to human knowledge. It was not 
possible for minds that had substituted a natural for a 
supernatural account of the origins of the earth, and of man 
as a member of the animal kingdom, to remain content with 
a supernatural account of the origins of man’s moral and 
intellectual nature, of his social relations and political in- 
stitutions. Even the origin and development of religion 
itself was bound at length to come within the scrutiny of 
scientific investigation. Nothing remained, then, but to 
crown the structure of scientific thought by a patient inquiry 
into the history of that supernatural theory itself, which 
science had thus displaced. If the sacred books and the 
unwritten traditions of the great: religious systems of the 
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world, including the Hebrew Christian tradition, were not 
literally written by the finger of God on tables of stone, or 
even dictated to men inspired, how did they then come into 
being? Fragment by fragment the answer to this question 
has been worked out by the labors of devoted scholars in 
every civilized land, who have drawn data from every field 
of philological, ethnological, and historical research,— above 
all, from folk-lore and the comparative study of legal institu- 
tions,— in short, from the scientific study of society. 

It is not for me to express any judgment upon the merits 
or the deficiencies, the successes or the failures, of the higher 
criticism in its philological or textual aspects. For that I 
am not competent. But perhaps I may venture to hold 
opinions upon various conclusions that deal with the origins 
of culture systems and the evolution of social institutions. 
No one, I think, can understand the books of the Old Testa- 
ment who lacks a fairly good equipment of sociological 
knowledge. In saying this, I of course do not assert that’ 
the sublimity of those writings may not appeal as strongly to 
the imagination and their moral beauty as truly to the heart 
of uninstructed men as to the scholar. And there is no 
necessity that the boy or girl in the Sunday-school should 
learn in tender years the significance of the levirate, or the 
meaning of Abraham’s explanation of his apparent duplicity 
in claiming Sara one day as his sister and another day as 
his wife. But the moral value and the historical value of 
the Old Testament literature, as we have learned to recog- 
nize, are two very different things. That to which the 
scholar has a right to object and to which it is his duty to 
object is any pretence of understanding these writings as 
historical records by men who have not mastered the results 
of sociological investigation. ‘The man who claims not only 
to appreciate, but also to understand, has no right to be 
ignorant of the fact that such a fossil as the story of Abra- 
ham, imbedded in the deep strata of Hebrew folk-lore, is 
proof absolute, even in the absence of any other evidence 
whatsoever, that the Hebrew patriarchal system, which for 
centuries has been accepted as typical of the origins of the 
great social institutions of the family and the State, was a 
very late product of Hebrew social development, and not its 
primordial form. No man could say, “ She is the daughter 
of my father, but not the daughter of my mother,” in explana- 
tion of the fact that he could rightfully marry his half-sister, 
except in a community which cherished the tradition of 
descent traced through mothers rather than of descent traced 
through fathers. In the metronymic clan—that is to say, 
the clan in which descent is reckoned in the female line —a 
man sometimes may lawfully take to wife a half-sister on the 
father’s side, because such a relationship is not counted a 
relationship at all. The story of Abraham, then, like many 
another folk-tale, has a meaning for the student who is 
familiar with sociological origins which must be lost to other 
readers. 

While thus the student of the Old Testament who would 
comprehend its true historical value must learn many things 
from the sociologist, sociology in turn owes a heavy debt of 
gratitude to scholars who, thoroughly equipped with knowl- 
edge won by investigators in other fields, have enriched our 
detailed knowledge of the evolution of the Hebrew social 
system. First among these in grateful recollection must be 
named Prof. Robertson Smith, whose “Religion of the 
Semites” and “Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia,” as 
original studies of social usages and institutions, are excelled 
in value by the works of one investigator only; namely, 
Lewis H. Morgan, whose “League of the Iroquois” and 
«Systems of Consanguinity ” first opened the eyes of histori- 
cal students in every part of the world to the actual facts, as 
distinguished from all fanciful theories of the origins of 
human society. With Prof. Robertson Smith should be 
named one of our American scholars, Prof. George Moore of 
Andover. Of the textual excellences of Prof. Moore’s ver- 
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sion of the ‘ Book of Judges” I may not speak; but, assum- 
ing that a man of his very unusual philological accomplish- 
ments has made no serious blunder on this side of his work, 
I may testify that his minute and thorough knowledge of all 
the essential processes of social evolution, his understanding 
of the exact significance of the various forms of family, clan, 
tribe, and confederation, of the early forms of property, con- 
tract, and testament, and of the beginnings of criminal law, 
is beyond all praise. The ‘“ Book of Judges” as thus edited 
by Mr: Moore must, I think, take its place with such texts as 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, the Works and Days of Hesiod, 
the Fasti of Ovid, the Twelve Tables of the Roman law, the 
Germania of Tacitus, the Sanchus Mohr, the Welsh and the 
Saxon codes, as original sources of our knowledge of primi- 
tive institutions. 

Since a scientific study of the nature of society and of the 
evolution of social forms is a necessary part of historical in- 
vestigation, including the history of religion, it is also an 
indispensable preparation for a philosophical study of poli- 
tics, especially of politics in the larger sense of the word, 
including the great problems of the relation of the dominant 
to the perishing races, of the powerful to the weaker nations, 
of the democratic to the arbitrary governments. All of 
these problems have their religious significance. They 
appeal to conscience not less than to intellect. What is the 
truth in regard to the assumed inevitableness of those de- 
velopments of national policy upon which the United States, 
with other great world powers, have entered within the last 
few years? Where lies the path of righteousness, in which 
as a people, no less than as individuals, we should undertake 
to walk? In this hour of national mourning, when every 
voice of calumny is hushed, and for a time all rancor of 
partisan strife is forgotten, we may well lay aside our differ- 
ing prepossessions, and ask whether science, which neither 
takes counsel of passion nor shrinks from any consequence 
of her revelations, has any word of helpful guidance for us 
in this grave crisis of human destiny. 

In venturing to make answer to this question, I will speak 
only of those principles which all qualified students accept, 
and will try, as far as possible, to exclude those elements 
that are matters of mere personal opinion. ‘That the exact 
meaning of this answer may be understood, a preliminary 
word about the nature of scientific truth is necessary. It is 
strange, but nevertheless true, that after half a century of 
glorification of science, and endless efforts to popularize 
scientific knowledge, the average, well-educated man at the 
beginning of the twentieth century has no comprehension 


whatsoever of what the scientific man means by “ science.” 


The average, well-educated man imagines that science is a 
form of absolute truth: whereas absolute truth is precisely 
the one thing which the scientific man knows nothing of, 
and is quite content to leave to his good friends, the theolo- 
gians. Science is simply a detailed development of the 
familiar mathematical theory of probabilities. A fact, in 
the scientific sense of the word, is the very close agreement 
of many observations or measurements of the same phenom- 
enon made by the same or by different observers. And by 
very close agreement the scientific man means one exceeding 
that which is given by the algebraic equation of chance. 
By a prediction the scientific man means a probability that 
an event will occur, much greater than a probability yielded 
by the algebraic equation of chance, All science, then, is 
simply a very much greater degree of probability that things 
are thus and so, or that they have been thus and so, or that 
they will be thus and so, than the probability of occurrence 
by chance. And the true achievements of science are 
measured not so much by the extent and variety of her ob- 
servations as by the degree of the probability achieved in 
her generalizations and predictions. Curiously enough, the 
only popular writer who ever expressed the true spirit of 


' science in a single neatly turned phrase was David Hume, 
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when, in his famous discussion of miracles, he asked 
whether it was more probable that a miracle should happen 
or that men should be mistaken in their observations or 
should even tell a lie. 

Remembering, then, that all scientific or cosmic laws, so 
called, are simply generalizations of probability, let us see 
what meaning there may be in the fact that innumerable 
observations agree in revealing integration (z.c., the consolida- 
tion of like units, or like groups, into ever-enlarging aggre- 
gates) as the fundamental process in all evolution. Whether 
it be in the vast realms of sidereal space or in the infinitely 
little cells of embryonic organisms, in the gray matter of the 
individual brain, or in the population and the territory of a 
nation, evolution is a literal material growth, an aggregation 
and concentration of matter. And, when growth in this 
materialistic sense of the word ceases, dissolution has begun, 
and death awaits at the end. No true exception to this rule 
has ever been recorded. And, while science cannot say that 
none ever will be recorded, she is obliged, with the data now 
at command, to report that the probabilities that evolution, 
development, life, apart from integration, will ever be discov- 
ered, are infinitely small. While, therefore, the scientific man 
may not say that the political life of mankind cannot develop 
indefinitely without a continuing consolidation of small 
states into greater states, and of great states into world 
powers and empires, he is obliged to say that any such 
exceptional evolution is highly improbable, and that, when 
territorial consolidation finally ceases, it will be scientifically 
probable that man and civilization will then have reached 
the zenith of their power and glory, and will have entered 
upon the period of their dissolution. 

But evolution has another aspect, also. With integration, 
and indeed a consequence of it, proceed assimilation and 
differentiation. Integrating atoms or molecules pound and 
drive one another hither and thither until their motions 
become rhythmical and synchronous, until order and harmony 
reign instead of chaos. Integrating populations in like man- 
ner pound and drive one another until their interests are 
conciliated, their cultures assimilated, their ideals harmonized. 
With the emergence thus of order from chaos, differing apti- 
tudes and differing interests find their place and expression 
no longer in warfare, but in specialization and co-ordination. 
Variety harmonized means not strife, but the division of 
labor, the co-operation of infinitely diversified gifts in pro- 
ducing a result of common benefit. 

Here, then, it would seem is the true opportunity for 
moral endeavor and religious enthusiasm. To oppose the 
cosmic law of integration may not be a misdirection of 
effort. The miraculous may happen, and anti-imperialism 
may demonstrate that the United States is to be the first 
commonwealth of a new heavens and a new earth in which 
a wholly new law of evolution shall reign. The scientific 
man can only defer-in all respect to those who cherish such 
anticipations, and say, ‘“ Perhaps, good friends, but the prob- 
ability is that you are to be bitterly disappointed.” But 
effort expended in assimilating, conciliating, and harmonizing 
the elements that integration brings together is never mis- 
directed. Integration itself aids and abets all such endeav- 
ors, since, by putting an end to inter-tribal and petty inter- 
national wars, it widens the area of peace. It is cosmic 
integration itself that beats the sword into the ploughshare 
and the spear into the pruning-hook. It is then for the man 
of faith and ‘love to stir the soil and sow the seed, to watch 
and to reap. 

In the process of assimilation and differentiation the 
struggle for existence, which rages between group and group 
while consolidation is taking place, continues between class 
and class and between individual and individual. The con- 
ciliation of interests, the harmonizing of ideals, is not per- 
fectly accomplished. Social life, like the conditions of 
vegetal or animal existence, reacts in differing measures and 
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with unequal results upon different individuals. In the 
population there presently appear gradations of vitality, of 
intellectual force and comprehension, of morality, and of 
social nature, or altruism. Some men are then recognized 
as physically normal, others as physically abnormal, or de- 
fective. Some are found to be mentally sound, others 
mentally unsound in varying degrees,—the neurotic, the 
insane, the idiotic. And some, finally, are seen to be social 
in disposition and habits; while others are unsocial in vari- 
ous degrees, from mendicancy to instinctive criminality or 
deep degradation. 

In these reactions of social evolution upon body, mind, 
and character, we discover another set of problems, interest- 
ing alike to the scientific student and to the religious man,— 
problems which must be solved theoretically by the rigorous 
methods of the one and practically by the love, the faith, and 
the self-sacrificing devotion of the other. 

The remark was recently made by an eminent divine that, 
if the nineteenth century had demonstrated the survival of 
the fit as a truth of science, the twentieth century must 
achieve the salvation of the unfit as a fact of the moral life. 
This saying is either a great quibble or a great truth, ac- 
cording to the interpretation that is put upon it. Still, bear- 
ing in mind our definition of science as a calculation of 
probabilities, we may confidently say that in one sense of 
the word the salvation of the unfit is no more probable than 
a change in the relative dimensions of Jupiter and the earth. 
In one way or another the unfit will continue to perish, 
while the fit continue to survive. But, in another sense of 
the word,—a sense which appeals to humane feeling rather 
than to scientific conception,— the salvation of the unfit is 
possible and obligatory. Science, prompted by sympathy, 
has invented and has applied anesthesia for physical pain. 
Science, philanthropy, religion, must find anesthesia for 
moral pain. Men still must die; and the weak, as a rule, 
must die earlier than the strong. But death by consump- 
tion, by typhoid, by yellow fever, by diphtheria and the 
plague, may be and must be prevented. ‘The mentally and 
the morally weak must, in general, continue to fight a losing 
battle with the mentally and the morally strong; but defeat 
because of an inherited taint of insanity, of epilepsy or 
melancholia, may be and must be prevented. Above all 
must defeat in the battle of life, because of instinctive or 
professional criminality, be made among the things of the 
past. ; 

In these very general conclusions, scientific men and re- 
ligious men are, I think, substantially agreed; and it is an 
interesting fact that in this agreement they both stand in 
opposition to the scientific and the religious men of former 
generations. ‘The science of earlier days knew nothing of 
preventive measures: it gave its attention wholly to pallia- 
tives and remedies. The religion of earlier days not only 
knew nothing, but also it cared nothing about the diminution 
of physical or even of moral evil. It thought only of con- 
verting the individual sinner, of selecting particular moral 
brands from the burning. The contrast between the social 
settlement of to-day and the city mission of other days is a 
perfect expression of the difference between two radically 
opposed ways of looking at the problem of evil. 

The precise question suggested by this development, which 
the Church is now asking the scientific student of society to 
answer, is this: Is the new conception of the salvation of the 
unfit really sounder than the old one, and may we therefore 
expect in the long run better results from the new methods 
than from the old? Or, stating it a little more concretely, the 
question may be put thus: How far is it possible to save the 
unfit: first, as physical organisms with capacities for more 
or less health, more or less physical enjoyment of life ; second, 
as industrial members of society, with more or less earning 
power; third, as moral members of society, with more or less 
ability to live within the established scheme of law and 
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order? And, if these possibilities are practically zero, should 
all efforts to these ends be abandoned, and a return be made 
to the old plan of attempting only to save the soul; that is, 
to convert the will and change the heart of men for whom 
nothing else can be done? 

An explicit answer to this question, which the pastor and 
the philanthropist so strongly desire, the scientific student 
cannot yet give. He is still trying to determine this answer, 
and he must probably work at the problem for a long time to 
come before he can be reasonably sure of his results. He is 
closely watching all experiments, and endeavoring to record 
and analyze results. What he asks of the practical workers 
is that, so far as possible, they shall aid him by putting in- 
formation at his disposal, and by themselves conducting 
their experiments with as much regard as possible to conti- 
nuity and precision. 

So far as data already available point to any positive con- 
clusion, it is this, namely: First, that the new moral and 
philanthropic method of trying to save the unfit from physical 
and moral pain while they are undergoing extinction admits 
of unlimited extension. Painless methods of extirpation may 
be substituted for the painful ones. Second, that the new 
methods of trying to save the unfit for some usefulness, to 
themselves and to society in its industrial and moral organ- 
ization, are probably applicable to a much smaller proportion 
of the unfit than in recent years has been supposed. At- 
tempts to make tenement-house dwellers thrifty and cleanly 
in their habits, to make paupers industrious, and to reform 
criminals, have been, I think, on the whole disappointing. 
Third, therefore, the older notion that the salvation of the 
unfit is a term without finite meaning, without reality in a 
practical workaday world, and that it has meaning only in 
a religious sense as designating some process of conversion 
which finds no expression in good conduct, but which may, 
it is hoped, have a value for a future state of existence, ap- 
plies to a very much larger proportion of the unfit than in 
recent years has been imagined. 

To determine whether these conclusions really are true is 
obviously a matter of great practical importance. If the 
utmost that we can hope to accomplish for a majority of the 
unfit is a substitution of painless for painful extinction, we 
are at present wasting not only a great deal of the material 
resource of society, but, what is immeasurably worse, a great 
deal of the energy of dutiful men and women whose lives are 
of inestimable value as compared with those whom, in im- 
possible ways, they are trying to save. The chances, I fear, 
are at least even that we should make moral headway in 
society more rapidly if, instead of trying, as now, to reform 
a majority of our paupers and our criminals, we adopted the 
alternative course of shutting them up where they could no 
longer harm their fellow-men, and where, kindly treated and 
kept sufficiently employed, their departure from a world into 
which they never should have been born should be so far as 
possible deprived of its cruelty. 

If, then, perhaps, it is true that there are many individ- 
uals for whom we can entertain no higher hope, so far as 
this life is concerned, than that their failures and their tak- 
ing-off shall be made as little painful to themselves and to 
others as may be, the sympathetic heart cannot fail to raise 
again the question, as old as human dread and human faith, 
whether there be substantial ground for the belief that in 
some other life than this all the wrongs and all the suffering 
of our present world shall be made right. Does the scien- 
tific study of man in his social relations shed any light not 
yielded by the study of man in his individual nature upon 
the problem of ultimate human destiny ? : 

In answer we can only say that no such new light is forth- 
coming unless the problem of destiny is somehow involved 
in the problem of history. Sociology has, we believe, given 
us some new knowledge of the origins of man’s higher 
faculties. ' 
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When controversy first began to wage hotly over Mr. 
Darwin’s “The Origin of Species” and ‘The Descent of 
Man,” many religious minds were convinced by the facts 
and reasonings of those immortal books. Among them, 
however, were some that could not surrender a belief that 
mentally and ‘spiritually, if not physiologically, man must be 
different in kind, as well as.in degree, from the lower 
animals. These found refuge in one of those pseudo-scien- 
tific conceptions which so often have been made to do duty 
in the work of reconciling science with theology. This was 
the idea: that, at some stage in the evolution of the human 
body from the lower animal forms, a rational mind, an 
immortal soul, was miraculously created or put into the 
earthly tabernacle. I think I do not mistake if I say that 
for fifteen or twenty years the liberal wing of the Christian 
Church, whether calling itself heterodox or orthodox, as- 
serted that it was prepared to accept the theories of evolu- 
tion, so far as the material universe and the human body 
were in question, but not as accounting for man’s higher 
faculties. 

Now, if this position could have been maintained, a 


belief in a soul separate from the body and surviving the. 


body would undoubtedly have been strengthened by the 
inability of science to account for man’s most characteristic 
qualities. That is to say, if science could have offered no 
probable hypothesis as to the origin of the higher human 
faculties, the theological notion of a miraculous origin would 
have stood unshaken. And, if miraculous origin be affirmed, 
there is no reason whatsoever for doubting survival after 
bodily death. 

To those minds that cannot rest content in faith, minds 
that crave a scientific assurance of immortality, the scientific 
study of society is, I fear, distasteful and disappointing. 
For it is precisely in sociological study that evolutionist 
science now finds materials for its hypothesis of a natural, 
an evolutionary origin of reason and of conscience. It is a 
sociological conception of personality that science now would 
substitute for the theological, thereby completing the edifice 
of evolutionary theory. In social relations, in the contact of 
individual. with individual, in the slow development of com- 
radeship and co-operation, we believe we find the causes of 
the gradual conversion of instinct into reason, of a merely 
organic sympathy into that intelligent, reflective sympathy 
which is the chief element in the highly complex mental state 
that we call conscience. 

A merely animal struggle for existence results in a sur- 
vival of the fit; that is to say, of those who are best adapted 
to the physical conditions of existence. But the fit are not 
necessarily the best. Codfish are the fit in the waters of 
Georgian Bay, and angle-worms in garden mould. In those 
environments, codfish and angle-worms survive where higher 
organisms would die. It is companionship and mutual aid, 
a social medium, that convert a survival of the fit into a sur- 
vival of the best. 

This, then, is the only contribution that a scientific study 
of society can make to religious faith. It can say that the 
question of human destiny belongs wholly and absolutely 
to faith, and not to science. It can say of man’s finite facul- 
ties and of his existence in this world that there remains no 
sphere in which it is any longer necessary to supplement 
natural explanations by the assumption of miracle or special 
creation. The higher finite faculties of man, no less than his 
‘bodily form, science now regards as a product of the natural 
process. On the other hand, not more in the study of 
society than in any other field has science discovered the 
ultimate nature of either physical or moral phenomena. 
Science can tell us how things have assumed the forms which 
we now observe, and she can make predictions of probability 
about future finite occurrences. But she can utter no word 
‘as to a first cause, as to whether or not mortal man is also 
immortal, or as to anything whatever that lies behind or lies 
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beyond the world of sense. The infinite possibilities of that 
unknown realm will still be left to faith when science has 
completed the circle of her investigation in the complex 
phenomena of human society, as surely as they were so left 
when she was but beginning her observations among the 
simpler phenomena of physical things. 


The Idea of the Church Historically Considered. 


BY FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE. 


I believe in the Holy Catholic Church. This profession 
stands in solemn conjunction with the profession of faith in 
God and Christ and spiritual blessing and immortal life. In 
the Middle Ages the credo meant the bending of the knee 
before a church too brilliantly manifest to rest only on the 
spiritual evidence of things not seen. That spiritual faith 
had consecrated a clerical jurisdiction that claimed a com- 
plete sovereignty over mundane life. 

As vicar of God, head of the church, and sovereign of the 
world, the great Innocent III. could assemble in his Lateran 
Council, in 1215, the deputies of kings and emperors, as 
well as a multitude of bishops, abbots, and priors. He pro- 
hibited marriage within certain degrees of kinship, regulated 
the observance of sacraments and the election of bishops, 
and decided vexed problems of theological discussion. This 
did not measure his authority. He listened to the com- 
plaints of English barons against their king only to confirm 
the ban upon them. He refused the German crown to a 
claimant, excommunicated the king of France, assigned the 
lands of Raymond of Toulouse to Simon de Montfort, de- 
creed that Jews and Saracens wear different clothes from 
Christians. The splendor of that council marked an almost 
perfect attainment of the visible unity of the Western Church 
with its interfusion of moral and political authority. 

At a cost to Europe of untold misery, Protestantism rent 
that unity ; and Protestantism could not maintain itself in the 
form of a rival visible unity. To-day we have in our own 
land the extreme of visible disunion, an indefinite number of 
religious companies living under laws that are applicable to 
many heterogeneous associations. The social unity is the 
political unity of the nation, The diverse voluntary associa- 
tions called churches appeal to diversities of taste in the 
social whole. They are variously named, and variously 
organized and governed. They have unlike and changing 
forms of worship or of practical activities. Once a single 
system of administration and authority was enforced and ac- 
cepted as a matter of divine right and divine necessitation. 
Now we have many systems that began indeed with more or 
less dogma about divine prescription, but which to-day rest 
mainly upon their adaptation to human nature. 

The topic assigned me happily excuses us from discussing 
the development of this tangle of outward forms of church 
life. Were we tracing this differentiation of the old unity 
into a multitude of legal forms, the conclusion would probably 
be that in the sound judgment of most people to-day the 
legal form does not matter much, the form of organization 
being conditioned by many complex human factors that are 
themselves variable quantities. Some of us might even 
adhere to the thesis of the brilliant jurist Sohen, and declare 
that any system of legal church authority is essentially a con- 
tradiction of the nature of the church itself, a human instru- 
ment forever incommensurable with the spiritual substance, 
the substitution of human will for the spirit that bloweth 
where it listeth. 

You and I may have deep affection for those forms of 
visibility which our Presbyterian or Congregationalist or 
Episcopalian fathers found enjoined in the New Testament; 
but we no longer find, as did the fathers, a divine command 
for these forms. Bishops, elders, synods, parish committees, 
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or national conferences are for us simply justified utilities. 
The churches made visible by them are not the church which 
is an object of religious faith. No conference or congress of 
such churches can aggregate the title of the church in the 
sense of the topic assigned me here. We are concerned 
with the Holy Catholic Church which is not a product of 
sagacious preference or fashion, but an abiding object of 
religious faith; that church to which a Platonic spirit of the 
second century ascribed a pre-existence prior to any earthly 
manisfestation of it just as whole-heartedly as a heavenly pre- 
existence was claimed for the Christ of history ; that church 
which is not made by man or formed by human assemblage, 
but is constituted purely, by divine operation. Even. the 
most extreme Congregationalism recognized it. The Cam- 
bridge Platform, denying “an universal visible church” 
believed still in ‘‘ The Catholic Church,” defining it as “the 
whole company of those that are elected, redeemed, and in 
time effectually called from the state of sin and death into 
a state of Grace and salvation in Jesus Christ.” For sucha 
company both of the quick and the dead the Cambridge 
Synod could not legislate. It provided form and law only 
for particular visible churches. 


Our fathers were, more facile in theological distinctions ~ 


than are we, but we cannot apprehend or value what is 
offered to our thought without imitating their distinctions 
and thus escaping ambiguity. There are at least three 
valid and important distinctions to be made. By “the 
church” we may mean, in respect to its essence, the spiritual 
operation of God upon human life in relations which we 
call religious, and which our Cambridge Platform made tech- 
nical under terms of election, redemption, and effectual call- 
ing. This was the meaning of Irenzus: “In ecclesia posuit 
deus universam operationem spiritus, ubi enim ecclesia ibi 
et spiritus dei,’—‘‘In the church God established the fuil 
operation of the spirit; for, where the church is, there also 
is the spirit of God.’’ This was the meaning of Ignatius, 
who, like Paul, identified the spirit and Christ: ‘‘ Wherever 
Jesus Christ, there is the Catholic Church.” We may mean, 
in the second place, the number of souls visited by that 
divine operation, whether glorified in heaven or militant on 
eatth, We may mean, further, the companies, local or 
natural or ecumenical, who with various forms of organi- 
zation and worship seek to manifest the supersensible system 
of divine beneficence and to treasure the hallowing influence 
of all who were saints in this participation in spiritual bless- 
ing. These companies are Catholic, Greek or Roman, Pres- 
byterian, Lutheran, Anglican, Methodist, or however else 
named. Too often it is thought that an historical considera- 
tion can deal only with these historic institutions; but the 
invisible Catholic Church, which is the operation of the Holy 
Spirit upon human souls, is also within the sphere of history 
in, with, and under, or even apart from the historic instru- 
ments and agencies which it has evolved. Even the man 
who has a veil upon his heart, and can recognize only a sys- 
tem of human ideals and illusions, sees that that system 
binds the religious history of the western world into an his- 
toric unity and an organic process. 

Modern Biblical study has classified more and more this 
object of religious faith, the church in its earliest manifesta- 
tion,— the church of God. That is Paul’s name; and who can 
find a better? The name was no new coinage of Paul’s. 
It was the name of Israel as a religious community. It was 
the name of the Old Testament church, the Qahal /ahve, 
Israel worshipping and Israel receiving blessings from God. 
It is a name transferred by Paul to the Christians, the new 
Israel, the new people of God, The idea of the church 
goes back, then, into the depths of Israel’s historic life. It 
had a pre-Christian history. It stood for that community 
formed by divine favor, receiver of divine benefactions, heir 
to promised power and riches and dominion. That com- 
munity wore more conspicuously the aspect of a church 
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when, after the exile, it studied the law in the synagogues, and 
offered sacrifice in the temple, and prayed and sighed for the 
reward of its zeal and services; but the homogeneity of 
religion and state life had not yet ceased. In Judaism, with 
its theocratic conception, the object of worship had a politi- 
cal value; and the blessings sought and expected were too 
often purely mundane, political, material. The first follow- 
ers of Jesus were still members of the Israel which was at 
once a political and a religious organism ; but it was inevitable 
that they should become differentiated as a new fellowship, 
a new people of God without political limits, a new Israel 
without the wall.of the law. 

This inevitability was due to Jesus. For that which con- 
stitutes any religious fraternity is the blessedness which it 
enjoys, the religious experience which it obtains, the salva- 
tion which God conveys to it. Under the familiar title of 
the “kingdom of God,” Jesus announced present and im- 


pending blessings which were not material, political, or mun- _ 


dane. They were benefactions that came as comfort for 
weariness and distress of soul, for sin and suffering and 
mourning. ‘They were for the pure-hearted and the men of 
simple, uncalculating goodness,— goodness that was godlike 
with God’s sheer amplitude of unconditioned love. They 
were blessings kindred with his own mysterious privilege as 
God’s anointed; they were sonship to the perfect Father. 
They were blessings that could wear another richly laden 
name, the name of life eternal. Let us concede, as perhaps 
we should not, that Jesus clearly transcended the notion of 
Israel as the congregation receiving such blessing. The 


‘church which is so named in Matthew’s Gospel means still 


the assemblage of persons made an assemblage by the sav- 
ing blessings thus described as theirs. In any case the 
earliest followers continued at first within the organism of 
Israel until the Jews, spurning the universality of such 
blessings, cast them out. And these first followers had an 


‘ever richer and more intense experience of divine blessings, 


which set them more and more apart from the political 
Israel. The Jew looked to the future: the follower of 
Jesus exulted also in present gladness of soul. The Jew 
obeyed ancient prescription: the Christian lived by present 
inspiration. The imagination of the Jew was dominated by 
pictures of the wrath which Israel’s sovereign would pour 
upon the Roman: the Christian felt that his soul had been 
brought into the sunshine of a vitalizing personal experience 
to blossom anew toward God. He was thrilled with a sense 
of restored or new created sonship to a spiritual Father, of 
assured peace with God, of an inward energy that illumi- 
nated insight, pervaded the depths of the heart with holy 
emotions, animated him with a certain hope of a perfect and 
beatific destiny in an order of things that should speedily be 
revealed from heaven, a hope and a spirit that energized the 
will with moral ardor and moral affections and moral power. 

The whole substance and content of this gift of present 
and expected salvation was supersensible, unpolitical, spir- 
itual. It was not of this world. It was the outpoured 
Holy Spirit. It was the life of Jesus over again in each 
believer. Inevitably thus the church of God, as this new 
reign of the Holy Spirit, became a fellowship differentiated 
from any political organism. It was the universal, the 
catholic church of the one world-wide God. Its unity 
was felt in the one universal faith, hope, and joy of the 
spirit, which were divine operations, ever freshly conveyed 


when the word was preached or the sacramental commun-. 


ings practised. In the original and intense creative moment 
of early Christianity the church was in essence the work of 
God on the soul, or, in another sense, the company of souls 
so wrought upon. The whole spirit dwelt within each 
temple, however varied its special gifts to this man or that. 
The whole church in one sense was found in each congrega- 
tion, whether in Ephesus or Corinth or Rome. Nay, Tertul- 
lian could even say, “ In uno et altero ecclesia est, ecclesia vero 
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Christus,”—“In this man or that is the church, for the 
church is Christ” (De Poenit. 10). 

This is the first picture of the Christian church, the church 
as the gift of the spirit of God to men; the play of heaven 
upon the earth, or, in a secondary sense, ‘the company of those 
who live the heavenly life on earth, who sojourn in the flesh, 
but are citizens of heaven. : 

Then began the development of another form of the 
thought by which the operation of this spiritual energy 
became a mechanism under human control. Early Chris- 
_tianity was dualistic. Its blessings and its authority were 
superhuman, supermundane. No concerted human organi- 
zation existed at first. All were priests and direct recipi- 
ents of the operations of the spirit. It did not so remain. 
Harnack has brilliantly expounded the earlier history of 
Christianity as a secularizing of these supermundane pos- 
sessions, an accommodation of them to the forms of the 
world, to its inheritance of philosophy and social custom 
and ritualistic taste and political organization. Nowhere 
does this appear more strikingly than in the conception of 
the church. The age of the free spirit passed, a mixture of 
Platonic speculation and Oriental myth invaded the churches ; 
and, in reaction against this, the tradition that conserved the 
first missionary preaching began to organize and control the 
Christian companies with fixed norms and official preroga- 
tives. The details of this interesting process fill the vol- 
umes of historians. It is enough to note that the spiritual 
system of early Christianity began to develop a body, and 
that this external framework of organization found its anal- 
ogy in the Roman Empire. The church as a visible meas- 
urable historic institution arose, one unified body with legal 
juristic principles and methods. The institution became 
imperial, political. It was a part of the world’s order. Then 
the distinction of substance and form fadedout. The action 
of the spirit was through the machinery of this outer body. 
The church of God in the old transcendent sense was iden- 
tified with the visible intramundane form: the kingdom of 
God was the hierarchic institution. The sacramental means 
and its hierarchic ministrants came to be the very essence of 
the church. Salvation was conditioned by obedience to the 
Roman pontiff, an obedience that in theory, at least, was ex- 

acted in every sphere of man’s life. 

Protestantism —.a revival of earlier and simpler faith — 
was a revival of the earlier conception of the church. It 
argued that the Roman form was an historic growth, a thing 
of historical accidents or man’s assumption. Protestantism 
repudiated the Roman form as it claimed to be of the es- 
sence, and found again the essence of the church in the 
grace mediated by the word and the sacraments. True, 
Protestantism began again to evolve the bodily expression. 
It produced organization and framework under the pressure 
of political or logical necessities. Protestantism, however, 
has never lost the distinction learned between the inner sub- 
stance which is divine and the phenomenal changing historic 
form. Its exclusive churches tend to become friendly and 
co-operating denominations. We with others have our place 
in this divine unity of spiritual operation on man which if 
over and above all denominations. We are of the church of 
God, pleading only with our brethren that our form of 
thought is purer, our form of organization safer, our worship 
and aims such as give freer, less obstructed course to the 
Great Will who creates and sustains the catholic church. 
We plead with them, too, to recognize that the spirit of God 
is not restricted by limits of Christian terminology, and that, 
with whatever differences of spiritual privilege,— 


“One holy church of God appears 
Through every age and race.” 


Having seen that this divine dispensation is the original, 
essential, and permanent idea of the church in the light of 
its history, let us consider the relation of the outer and 
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visible institution to that inner dispensation of the spirit. 
The process of life, the dispensation of the spirit, in histori- 
cal systems of ethical or political conduct, of scientific and 
technical activity, do not drop out of the skies as interjec- 
tions into an earthly order. In religion, it is true, we are 
not done talking of revelations. We mean that in religious 
experience there may be a conscious recognition of the will 
that moves us. Even here the recognition comes in an 
historie process. Possibly your Oriental can pluck revela- 
tions out of the blue as the juggler reaches up and fetches 
an egg or #n orange from nowhere, but the Occidental toils 
as Martin Luther toiled in the monastery of Erfurt with that 
slow wrestling labor of comprehension and analysis which 
we call research. Only after this intense brooding toil of 
critical active. appropriation of the past teaching does the 
essence of it leap into his soul as a present power and illum- 
ination, a vision of God’s operation, a revelation. In the 
case of Jesus the process is unrecorded. We meet him 
when for him the analysis and search are over and the 
vision found, the truth extricated and distinguished from its 
accidents. It was, however, a truth extricated from a Jewish 
inheritance. Communion with the universal Father came 
by the word that was spoken first by prophets. So is it 
always: faith comes by hearing. The soul’s contact with 
God is occasioned by the word received. Revelation,— let 
us name it so with hearty sincerity,— but it comes in an 
historic process. 

Let us use the parable of another experience. Let us con- 
sider that other phase of the process of life which we name 
nationality. Let us think of England, since we can view it 
as a concrete object in practicable perspective, and compre- 
hend it by the sympathy of our lineage. The individual 
becomes an Englishman through the action of England. 
For the most part, in placid times of peace the nationality 
becomes his by a sort of natural process. ‘The totality of 
English life works on him, whether he knows it or not. The 
principles and usages of his family and town mould him and 
shape him into a certain type of man. The established order 
of the land accustoms him to certain procedures, ways of 
doing things, methods of achieving results, to certain notions 
of rights and duties. That established order, with its pre- 
scription of ways and means, has its concrete visible expres- 
sion in the institutions of the state, its laws and law-making 
bodies, its courts and administrators. These are the agents 
that shape every child into an English man, an English 
woman. 

But this is not the only way. This is the average, hum- 
drum way. That way alone makes the uncritical English- 
man, the insular creature, the man of mere use and wont. 
Others, by virtue of their intellectual training and extra- 
insular experience, reflect and ponder and compare. They 
have a finer and clearer, though not less ardent, possession 
of the historic inheritance. To all these, however, may come 
some rarer and more intense experience, in which the indi- 
vidual no longer depends on this diffusion of the English idea 
through the totality of its subjects, but feels the idea operate 
directly upon him as an active spiritual force. These are the 
great national moments, the crises of danger and enthusiasm. 
Then the essence and substance of all that England means 
shines clear and luminous, and is a kind of electric energy 
thrilling the man to be an Englishman in an intense personal 
sense. He sees, He beholds the content of his nationality 
in exalted vision, and surrenders to it. It enters into his 
being as a sacramental gift. In that ecstatic moment he has 
transcended the action of the sum of persons who make the 
present England. He has communed directly with the spir- 
itual forces of England. We observe, nevertheless, that even 
for this supreme personal intuition, this direct revelation, the 
established outer order, the state was a condition. That was 
the vehicle through which England’s spiritual forces had 
been assimilating him. Nor does he now dispense with the 
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outer body. Should his vision make him a stern critic of 
the actual state, it is only because he sees that change or 
simplification or freer movement can enable the state to 
deliver the content of spiritual force more easily and more 
completely or more purely. The state remains for him as a 
necessary mediating institution. This is our parable. 

Even if in analysis and thought alone, we can separate 
religion from the full life process, just as we can separate the 
elements that we name political. In religion, then, as a part 
of the life process of humanity, let us see the same law. Just 
as the nationality was not the state form, but a spiritual 
system using the state as a vehicle and agent, so religion isa 
spiritual system sharply distinguishable from its historic 
institution,— the church,— yet using the church as an in- 
strument in order to enter the individual life. In religion, 
too, there are rhythms,— times when the currents flow into us 
almost insensibly, times when the current becomes an electri- 
fying shock. There are generations of use and wont, and 
moments when men are seers and prophets. 

In both cases the outer agent is a vital necessity. In 
quiet times the spiritual system of ideals and forces, religion 
as an objective thing in this spiritual world, shapes and 
disciplines us by the usages of prayer and pronouncement 
which our church has received. Some would limit that re- 
ception to a lifting bodily out of a remote past. He who 
knows that life is from God will have a church that receives 
a religion refined and empowered by its vital relations with 
the whole developing process of life, ethical, political, social, 
scientific, aesthetic. While the church is open to the currents 
of the world’s full life, when it responds to every advance 
of man, then the church easily acts for that complex of 
spiritual reality which is religion in the objective sense, the 
spirit of God. Were the institution, the body, ever plastic 
and alive, there would be no crises, no unsatisfied withdrawals 
and schisms. The church which cherishes the hope of a 
petrified immobility and makes guoad semper its motto is 
forever forcing such crises. 

Normally, at least, the outer institution is the agent that 
conveys the truth to the individual life. But in religion, too, 
there are distinctive creative moments. ‘Then the outer in- 
strument seems to drop from sight as the truth enters into 
some exalted soul, and becomes there the throb and thrill of 
a personal possession. God is no longer an idea, but a pres- 
ent reality in our vivid recognition, however indefinable and 
unconscious the act of our intuition may be. We saw him in 
no form of outer perception, but we know that God em- 
powered us. Such supreme moments begin new histories 
for you and me, or in grander illustrations, like Jesus and 
Luther and Channing and Brooks, new epochs of social his- 
tory. For the time being, Jesus or Paul or any privileged 
one may be so completely the organ of the spirit that with 
the boldness of Tertullian, we may call them the church. 
The treasured memory and word of such lives may forever 
stand as means within the church for enabling us to experi- 
ence the spirit of God with them. But no individual remains 
the sole organ of the spirit of God. ‘The Father works not 
only hitherto, but now. Jesus predicted richer experiences 
than his own. You and I may often enough, by the aid of 
the church visible, rise into the ample liberty of the church 
unseen; but we do not therefore abandon or destroy the 
mediating instrument. We only seek to make it the more 
perfect vehicle of the spirit. We ask it to lay aside the en- 
cumbrances to purer truth, to become freer and more plastic 
and responsive to the present operation of God. We seek 
to make the form fitter to the substance, all its words coinci- 
dent with truth, all its rites the proper sacraments of the 
grace invisible, all its endeavors for the social whole such as 
will make the world God’s perfect kingdom. As we revere 
the giver, let us reverence the means. As-we would have 
our work be his work, let us with loyalty and awe create with 
him the perfect instrument of his spirit’s operation. 
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The Gospel for the Twentieth Century. 


BY REV. JAMES H. ECOB, D.D. 


What is a gospel? Let us content ourselves with the 
simple root idea. Good news, a joyful message. If we go 
farther afield for a definition, we shall have the longer 
journey for our pains, and nothing more. Good news for 
the human soul, for your soul and mine. What is the 
gospel? At first, I found myself looking narrowly at that 
word “news.” It has come to have an air of the extempo- 
raneous, the extraordinary, the surprising. But, when you 
consider the human soul, that timeless, unchangeable child 
of God to whom the message is delivered, the content of the 
message can never be anything but that which is eternal. 
The eternal is the only new thing under the sun. It is no 
news to the sea that the tides will be on time. Yet the un- 
failing tides are newness of life to the sea. It is no news to 
the century oak that spring will kindle its roots with perennial 
thrill, yet every hidden thread and fibre stirs to meet the 
awakening spring. Health is no news, but law. . Yet health 
is forever decking itself with freshness and glow and beauty, 
like “a bride adorned for her husband.” Gospel, soul-news 
from the heart of the universe, is nota morning’s gossip over 
a last night’s accident. It is that pulsation from the heart 
of the infinite and eternal which as just now, with your 
present breath, made you conscious of your eternal sonship 
in the Divine. What is the gospel, the good news for this 
day? It is the old, the unfailing, the ever-coming dawn. 
So God forever ‘ makes himself. an awful rose of dawn” 
upon the soul. He is the “eternal gospel.” 

Does the soul need anything new? If it were a mushroom, 
it might need last night’s shower on this morning’s chill. But, 
being eternal, its one need is for its own. Everything after 
its kind. The tides for the sea; the cosmic round of seasons 
for the tree; the dawn for day; the eternal God and Father 
for the soul. The passing of our hand-breadth of years, a 
century, is but a heart-beat of the universe. In that pulse 
of the infinite heart your life is sustained and vanished. It 
is life, not simply living. Life is one, the same. yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. Pharaoh’s mummied body was nourished 
by food, his soul by the elemental and eternal. Love is 
love even there and everywhere. When the explorers among 
ancient tombs came upon a child’s body, and over it this 
inscription, “Oh, my life, my love, my little one,’”’ every 
father’s heart gave a great sob, and again the stones were 
wet with tears where father’s tears had fallen three thousand 
years before. “ The thing that hath been is that which shall 
be, and there is nothing new under the sun,” 

. We men who have just set foot upon this century need 
not run this way and that, crying Lo! here, and Lo! there, 
like explorers in a strange land. Life has not changed its 
constitutional habit to suit our almanac. The world will not 
suspend or change its cosmic way of doing things because 
we have begun to say twenty instead of nineteen. The best 
news I have for you this day is that God is God, and we are 
his children. And, if I were appointed to declare a gospel 
to the principalities and powers in the seventh heaven, I 
could do no otherwise. You, the child, ensphered in the 
eternal Father-love, tell me, is there a higher truth conceiv- 
able by men or by angels? Is there a truth that finds at 
such a depth? Is there a truth that so kindles and uplifts as 
with wings? Will any century of any world get beyond the 
horizon of that truth? That is the zone of the universe, 
God and his child. There is nothing outside of it, And 
all within is held in order and strength by it. You and I 
are children of the twentieth century. We are the twentieth 
century. When we have answered the question, What is the 
best news to me? we have found the gospel for the century. 
Now come with your heart up to date in all the wisdom and 
folly and mystery of this last day of the world, and answer 
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me truly, What word solidifies, clarifies, and unifies your 
knowledge; what word rebukes and chastens and corrects 
your folly; what word cries like God, through the darkness 
and chaos of mystery, “ Let there be light”? Is it not 
Father, my Father? Come with the very latest twentieth- 
century riddles and misgivings, and revelations and prophe- 
cies, and visions and despairs.- And this one word, old as 
eternity, new as the day, will answer your soul, deep unto 
deep, Father. Perhaps you are walking alone in the fields, 
and the new yet old soul-homesickness burns like desperate 
hunger in your heart. Like a child in the night, you cry: 
Who am 1? Whatis my life? Why am I faring onward in a 
path which I have not chosen and leads I know not where? 
“ Alike for those who for To-day prepare, 
And those that after some To-morrow stare, 


A Muezzin from the Tower of Darkness cries, 
Fools, your reward is neither Here nor There! 


“ Why, all the Saints and Sages who discussed 
Of the Two Worlds so learnedly are thrust 
Like foolish Prophets forth : their words to scorn 
Are scattered, and their mouths are stopt with Dust.” 


«TI came like water, and like wind I go, 


“Into this Universe, and wy not knowing, 
Nor whence, like water willy-nilly flowing ; 
And out of it,as wind along the waste, 

I know not whither, willy-nilly blowing.” 


“Barth cannot answer, nor the seas that mourn 
In flowing purple, of their Lord forlorn ; 
Nor heaven, with those eternal signs revealed 
And hidden by the sleeve of Night and Morn.” 


You and I, children of the twentieth century, have stood 
just there under empty heavens, in the engulfing loneliness, 
the light gone out of the sun, ashes, gray as time, fallen on 
the green of the earth, and all the sounds of life dropping 
away into minor and silence. What word has suddenly 
broken into the desert and solitude of that soul-homesick- 
ness and rekindled the sun, and rehabilitated the grass and 
the trees in living green, and put laughter and song again 
into the heart of the world? Father, my Father, how futile 
are all our sciences against this cry of the homesick soul! 
Our wisdom has only made the universe so big and strange 
that we cannot live in it. ‘Three hundred millions of worlds ! 
Think against that, will you? You might as well strike 
the Himalayas with your fist. And how like an east wind 
to famine is all our dreary theological lore! It simply adds 
cold to hunger. We have not by searching found out God. 
The trees do not search for the sun. They live and move 
and have their being in him. So we live in the Father. 
To know God by life is like knowing health by being well, 
That knowledge is final. The way out of the deserts of 
our own sciences, the way out of the involutions and de- 
spairs of our theology, is by that one word, Father. 

But we must bear in mind that the gospel of that word 
is not simply “a very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant 
voice and can play well on an instrument.” In such a 
universe as this Father-love can be no mere wanton good 
nature. The austerities of law must be in it. The child 
must not be pauperized in such a universe by maudlin, 
nerveless affection. We are learning even in pur street 
charities that to give sentimentally at the front door is to 
make beggars for the back door. Much of the divine 
Father-love preached is no gospel, but a wholesale pauperi- 
zation of the world. I expect my Father to give his angels 
charge over me in paths of obedience. But, if those same 
angels are charged to snatch me up lest I dash my foot 
against the stones in the paths of disobedience, not only are 
the angels stultified in their heavenly mission, but my feet 
are saved from stone-bruises to run all the harder in the 
way of the transgressor. The. greater you make your uni- 
verse, the greater exactitude and imperative must you read 
into its law and order.. The greater your Father, the greater 
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his strenuous purposes and masterful ambitions for you. 
The law of divine Father-love is relentless as death. 
If the death of Jesus Christ means that your Father would 
taste death rather than see a fault in you, then it means 
more than all “plans of salvation” or doctrines of atone- 
ment. This, after all, is the deep note of gospel in the. divine 
Father-love. God, the Father, will have his own. He will 
get us over into the greatness of his own life at whatever 
cost of labor and travail tous. Thanks be to God, he will 
not spare for our much crying. As for sin, he will break 
our hearts outright if we cannot learn the beauty of holiness 
otherwise. And to this we say Amen with a deep ana 
solemn joy. For a century that has begun its life without 
any hells, to speak of, this necessary, eternal austerity in the 
divine Father-love may well be hailed as the deeper truth. 

_ Another note of gospel in the divine Father-love which 
this halting, peering age of spiritual homesickness needs is 
the truth of the responsibilities of God. It is high time that 
the responsibility for this earthly scene should be placed 
where it belongs. I know of no more profoundly just de- 
mand than that the limits of my individual responsibility be 
defined. I am not responsible for myself. I am a child. 
No being shall thrust upon my puny shoulders the weight of 
responsibility for myself. You might as well say to the baby 
in its cradle, There, you are safely introduced to this big 
world, now shift for yourself, I will’not let God thrust me a 
new-born, shivering soul into this awful great universe, and 
then calmly retire, saying There, sink or swim, survive or 
perish, Remembering the old Persian adage, “the cry of 
the orphan shakes the throne of God from side to side,” I 
would cry through the spaces so mightily and persistently 
after such a God that for very shame he would come back 
and take up his child. I say deliberately to the power or 
powers that brought me here: Let it be distinctly understood, 
I am on your hands. You brought me here without my 
knowledge or consent. You painted me black or white or 
yellow, without considering my preferences or taste. You 
placed me high or low according to your pleasure. You 
take me hence at such a time and in such a way as you 
please without consulting me. In the name of the eternal 
justice, then, I am your business, not my own. Friends, 


‘verily believe that much of the lost joy of life would be 


restored if we could rest our souls back hard upon this simple, 
inalienable demand of justice, God responsible for us. He 
is bound to see us through. He is bound to make the most 
and the best of us. He is bound to put the best of his uni- 
verse at our service. If this bill of rights could be read to 
the soul in some parliament of the world, how much needless 
pain of conscience, how much perplexity, mystery, and fore- 
boding would pass from human life! In the consciousness 
of this mighty affirmation, God responsible for us, something 
of the child’s happy asaxdon and spontaneous joy might 
come back into your life and mine. Now the gospel and 
triumph is that divine Father-love rests down upon this 
great eternal basic fact of justice. The Father not only 
recognizes responsibility for his child, but takes that respon- 
sibility with overflowing, abounding heart. The law of right 
is fused last in the gospel of love. Love is the fulfilling of 
the law. Who so responsible for your child as you, but who 
so loves that responsibility as you? In this one word ‘‘ Father,” 
we come to the one all-embracing affirmation which is be- 
ginning to be heard like the murmur of an incoming tide. 
Both the law and the gospel of this universe ours by birth- 
right. This flower is mine, ‘root and all.” So is this world- 
process mine, its roots taking hold on nether mysteries 
which eye hath not seen, its blossoming head towering in 
mid-heaven full of fruits and blossoms, and the souls of men 
lodging like birds in its branches. Whatever it is, solid fact 
or breath of spirit, law, force, atom, constellation, it is ours, 
‘“rqot and all,” because we say, Father, to the immanent 
God who is “ in all, through all, and over all blessed forever,”’. 
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This is the vision and final affirmation of that ancient seer. 
‘ All things are yours: the world, life, death, things present, 
things to come; and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 

Now pluck the twentieth century like a flower out of its 
cranny in the wall of time, and hold it there in your hand, 
saying over the poet’s words, “If I knew you, root and all, 
and all in all, I would know what God and man is.” With 
all my soul I cry to you, You do know, you do know. All is 
affirmation. God and man are Father and child. 

Again, I say to you children of the twentieth century, come 
with all the world’s very latest wisdom and agnosticism, its 
new thought and old, its manifold problems, its prophecies 
which allure or frighten us; and, if you can say, My Father, 
with a child’s heart, at once the child’s direct vision and 
freshness of spirit and native joy are yours again, yours to 
abide with you. In that word is life, eternal life. 

But some man is saying, What is this but old individual- 
ism, each man alone with his God? I devoutly hope it is; 
for who has discovered gospel anywhere else, either in phi- 
losophy or fact? The race cannot get good news without me, 
for without me it is not arace. I cannot get good news 
without the race; for I am vitally one with it. Whatever 
happens to the race must happen through its individuals. 
You cannot have a happy race with one unhappy soul in it. 
You have a happy race minus one. The happiness of the 
race is lowered by the quantity and quality of the unhap- 
piness in that one. The life of the forest is lowered by a 
worm-hole in one leaf. How will you have a strong battery 
without strong cups? How will you have a strong regiment 
without strong men? Beware of the sophistry in all collec- 
tivisms and solidarities. When I send you alone into the 
divine presence, and then you look straight into God’s face, 
saying, My Father, the moment you look into a human face 
ee must say, My brother. Instantly you are a good neigh- 

or, a good citizen, a good cosmopolite. The life of the 
round world is sweeter and saner and gladder because of 
you. Given the righted individual, and the solidarities will 
take care of themselves. All that the nation needs is good 
citizens. All that society needs is good members. All that 
the family needs is good fathers and mothers, We have 
political economies, socialisms, populisms, and what not 
because we have bad citizens, men who say neither Father 
to God nor brother to man. Our doctrine of divine Father- 
hood and therefore human brotherhood is not only the eternal 
gospel, but it is a final philosophy. Can there be any other 
gospel than a true and therefore final, eternal philosophy of 
life? When I have found the secret of right living, I am 
centred in beatitude. All news is good news to the good 
man. “ In all this Job sinned not, nor charged God foolishly.” 

Here is the wisdom of the child. The Master of us all, 
the eternal Son of God, came into the world solving all 
problems by his one comprehensive formula, “My Father 
and your Father.” That is the light which lighteth every 
man coming into the world. The sun sees all his planets 
forever on the illuminated side.. The divine Father-love 
holds your soul, your world, in its luminous comprehension. 
If there is a shadow of turning, it is not in him. The 
shadows of his creatures are but the shadows of themselves 
upon themselves, and it is because they are immersed in the 
eternal light. 


The Churches’ Interest in Good Government. 


BY FRANK MOSS. 


What is, what should be, what must be the attitude of the 
church toward the bad government that prevails in many of 
our cities, and that is spreading to all the cities of our na- 
tion? ‘The church must be interested in the subject, because 
the civil government, particularly local civil government, 
shapes the habit of thought and action of the people. Bad 
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government, that we are discussing, is not negligent govern- 
ment: we can forgive that. That can be amended. It is not 
accidental government: it is the deliberate, wilful perversion 
of the right spirit of government, of the true American spirit 
of government, thereby certainly affecting the thought and 
action of the people. And for what purpose? It is for the 
purpose of making power and coining money out of the evil 
propensity of the people, thereby corrupting them and mak- 
ing what should be a religious nation a corrupt nation. 

These conditions affect the conditions of the people. Of 
course, they do. They make the conditions of life hard. 
They bear most heavily upon those citizens that are least 
able to protect themselves. They make it difficult for men 
to earn an honest living. They make it difficult for a boy 
and a girl to get along as well as his or her fellows unless 
they descend to that which is ignoble. They make it diffi- 
cult for the business man to conduct his business in an 
honest way. Thus the active, positive, immediate conditions 
are affected; the people are touched ;, more than that, the 
ideals of the people are touched by it, their modes of thought, 
their habits of conscience. In a great city every one wants 
to get rich, wants to be successful. Young men look for the 
evidence of success, and they want to find out what avenues 
must be travelled for success; and conscience gets duller 
and duller and more and more quiescent as the business men 
of life, with their own burdens on their shoulders, see how 
men may prosper and how men may heap up riches if they 
would but do certain things. It is hard for young men, 
young men who have talents for public life and are ambitious, 
to use them. It is hard for them to stand on the true road, 
be always able to look at their faces in the looking-glass in 
the morning, and yet go through life with thin pocket-books 
and ever-increasing burdens to be carried, when they see 
those about them with less ability, but making ignoble use 
of those abilities, rising constantly to positions of eminence 
and power. ‘The church sees these things, but the church 
has not found a way to enter into them at all. Here and 
there some minister finds that he can say a word, and does 
it with fear and trembling and with many a labored conver- 
sation with official brethren afterward. 

I am a member of a militant denomination myself; but, 
when I come to go into this conflict to-day, I feel that, while 
I take my personal religion with me, my church is not with 
me, except in a sympathetic sense. It stands outside. If 
there is any need for inter-denominational activity, for getting 
together upon some plane of common worship, it is this field. 
If that is not a proper. field for the people of God, regardless 
of denominational lines to enter upon, I do not know of any. 
I say that the church which is wondering how it can get on 
without seeming to interfere with politics, without seeming 
to interfere with a matter which does not belong to it, when 
it sees its own child dragged down in the dens of imfamy, 
should away with all impedimenta, and get out and fight for 
its own. [Applause.] 

We read of the story of the Good Samaritan. Well, the 
man to-day with the spirit of God in him should go out and 
find the man who has fallen among thieves, and there may 
be many of them. He should bind up their wounds and pay 
their bills sometimes; but, more than that, he should catch 
the thieves and put these thieves where they cannot do such: 
things. And if their government — that is, the officials who 


represent it — are parties of these thieves, he must catch . 


those thieves and cast them into utter darkness, where they 
cannot do such things again. 


Mr. Moss then proceeded to give a series of illustrations 
of conditions in the city of New York. 


Around the corner from the church is the saloon, and it 
has its back room; and I have seen little boys and girls 
climbing up on the window-sills, and looking curiously into 
those back rooms at the painted creatures and those who. 
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were surrounding them. I have never heard of the church 
attacking one of those places on the ground that it was 
interfering with its moral and religious work. There have 
been a few such cases, but they are long passed. The 
churches know that it does no good ordinarily to attack the 
individual places. They know the power of that place is 
above the policeman, above the court, that it reaches to the 
power that makes out of our free government a mockery 
and a delusion. Upstairs in the same saloon is the gam- 
bling-room where young men learn to gamble, where young 
men enter a course of fast living which has reached out 
and claimed thousands and thousands of the best and 
brightest of our youth. The church struggles along to find 
a few hundred converts. We should think something al- 
mighty had struck the city if they made a few thousand 
converts. But the eight thousand saloons,—a large pro- 
portion of which are simply dives,— and the thousand gam- 
bling houses, and the thousand policy shops, and the thousand 
disorderly houses,— how many thousands do they make? 
Who can tell? Snatched right out of our churches, many 
of them. Snatched right out of our Sunday-schools. 

A poor Irishman, living down by Battery Place, came up 
to the police commissioner, and complained that his family 
of children could not look out of the back windows without 
seeing things which nobody ought to see — much less chil- 
dren — through the back windows of a saloon. 

One night, going through the East Side streets, I saw a 
crowd. A boy ona -soap-box was surrounded by twenty or 
thirty other boys; and he was saying: ‘‘Do you think the 
city government is treating us right? We are going to 
school and learning our lessons to get ready to be men. 
They furnish our school-houses; and the government puts 
teachers in them, and furnishes us books, and teaches us 
lots of things. But, when we are going to school, we have 
to pass bad houses, and women on the door-steps talk to us 
and call us in. When we are going to school to learn our 
lessons, we are taught these things that even men ought not 
to know. I do not think the government is doing right by 
us. If we fellows were big enough to vote, we would show 
them that is not right.” 

I talked to a woman who had kept one such house. 
“ How did you come to do this?” I said. “I do not know.” 
“ Did you do this sort of thing in the old country?” “Oh, 
no; I never would have done such a thing as that at home. 
I came here with my little children, for I thought this was a 
I settled down on this 
great busy street. I found it was hard to do honest work ; 
but I did discover that lots of my neighbors were keeping 
this kind of places; and I said to myself, ‘It is wrong, and 
the police will come and stop these people.’ But the police, 
when they came, did not stop them, but took money from 
them.” Before she knew it, she was in the business, and 
was allowed to stay in it until all her property was wiped 
out ; and then they put her in jail. A woman came to me 
‘and said: “I am in great persecution. I come to you for 
advice and help. Once I kept a criminal place in New 
York. I had it a good many years. I paid the police an 
awful lot of money. Then I realized how much wrong these 
things were doing, and I let my house go. I got menial 
employment. I began to work for my living, and have been 
working for three years. I cannot work in peace. The 
police find me out. The police come to me, and say, ‘ You 
must open a house.’ I say, ‘I don’t want to.’ They say: 
‘You must go and open a house. We won’t charge you too 
much.’ I refused. Then some one comes and tells my em- 
ployer of my past life, and then I find I must get other 
employment.” 

A Jewish rabbi told me that.one day he was walking 
through an East Side street and saw a man he had known in 
the old country, who said to him: “Yes, my store pays well. 
My expenses are so much, my rent so much a month, and 
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$6 a month to the police.” ‘What do you pay the police 
$6 a month for?” ‘You see these barrels of mackerel on 
the sidewalk? The ordinances of the city do not allow that; 
but, if that barrel of mackerel was inside the store, people 
would not see it, so I must give the police $6 a month.” 
Some months after the rabbi found that this man was be- 
coming still more prosperous; for the police were employ- 
ing him to go around and collect $6 a month from others, 
and paying him a commission on what he collected. Said 
the rabbi: “I have translated the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence into Russian for my fellow-countrymen ; but they say 
that is all on paper,—that is all it means. Suppose we 
didn’t pay these police money, what would happen to us? 
The police would come and land his club alongside of our 
heads.” 

Mr. Moss then related other incidents showing the 
brutality of the police, and how honest citizens, who inter- 
fered to ask for more humanity in the treatment of drunk- 
ards who were arrested, were “run in” for disorderly con- 
duct. 

The cry to the church is a trumpet-call. It is a trumpet- 
call from those who are privileged to speak to the church. 
It comes from the poor, the wrecked, the unfortunate,— 
those who are dying, those whose souls are being wrecked 
under these conditions. It is a cry to deliver them, not 
simply from the robbers, but from those who are partners 
with the robbers, and who are enriching themselves in the 
very life-blood that has been drained from the poor. 

I lay this upon your heart. There is nothing so conta- 
gious as rot. The great city of New York dominates the 
commercial and financial life of this country. Other cities 
imitate its methods. There is hardly one who comes from a 
little city that cannot say that there is a ring or corrupt 
company in his little city. The appeal to the almighty dol- 
lar is often more powerful than an appeal to the still small 
voice. How many men would have the courage to stand up 
and say that which they know? This is an appeal for what 
you can do for humanity, for Jesus Christ, for God. 


DISCUSSION, 


Rev. Dr. Wu1ron.—I wish to say, by way of comment 
on what we have heard,—things that have stirred every 
human soul to rage,—that the remark of the speaker that 
this was a field for inter-denominational activity and co-opera- 
tion was a very mild one, in view of what happened last 
week in New York. Last week a legal incorporation was 
effected of the church federation movement,— the Federa- 
tion of Churches and Other Religious Organizations,— with 
this particular end in view, among many others; namely, to 
serve as a medium for the expression of the united sentiment 
of the churches and the exercise of the united influence of 
the churches for the physical, economical, moral, social, and 
political welfare of the community. That was distinctively 
among the objects proposed by this new incorporated fed- 
eration movement. I wish to say that in the city of New 
York the church federation movement, inaugurated a year 
ago, has been laid out upon such broad and liberal lines 
that no religious organization of any kind whatever and no 
organization of any kind which contemplates the moral in- 
terests of the community is excluded from membership in 
the federation. It may seem, therefore, that what has been 
stated is a most cogent argument for the promotion of the 
church federation movement in this State by those who 
have the interests at heart which are threatened by the evils 
that have been so terribly.and truly depicted, and also for 
the initiation in other States of the church federation move- 
ment on similar lines to those on which it has been incor- 
porated in this State,— the dawn, we hope, of better things. 
[ Applause. ] 

Judge Morris.— The eloquent speaker made some refer- 
ence to Baltimore as holding out an example of considerable 
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progress in municipal reform. It may be said, I think, that 
there does not exist there any organized system of plunder. 
I think it may be said that the finances of the city are 
honestly administered. It was hoped, when the reforms 
were instituted, that the municipal government would be 
taken out of politics. The result of these efforts leads one 
to think that the day is far distant when municipal elections 
and the choice of municipal officers can be taken out of 
politics. Political organizations are institutions of long 
growth and great labor and careful preparation, and are not 
to be set aside. But this has happened; and I say it as 
confirming what has been said by the principal speaker,— 
that all such reforms are matters of individual courage and 
sensitiveness of conscience. ‘There is no great panacea, no 
great plan that can bring that about. It depends upon the 
sensitiveness of the conscience and the civic courage of a 
comparatively few individuals. In Baltimore the conditions 
have been favorable. It is an old city of gradual growth. 
The people who live in the city are the people who own it. 
There has been no large influx of the foreign population of 
an undesirable kind, so that it is an homogeneous popula- 
tion; and it has been brought about by a great variety of 
circumstances that the two political parties are very evenly 
divided, so that a change of twelve hundred votes from one 
side to the other elects the ticket,— that is, in a voting popu- 
lation of between sixty thousand and eighty thousand people. 
Now by persistent effort and at a great cost, considering the 
apparently simple result, there has been brought about a 
condition of public opinion, so that in the city there are two 
or three thousand people who will move from one ticket to 
the other, as the candidates have pledged themselves to good 
government. ‘They will decide their vote by the question of 
good government, irrespective of political preferences in that 
particular election. That sentiment was organized and de- 
veloped by a small society of very devoted men called the 
Good Government League. When candidates are spoken 
of for nomination, it is their practice to publish in the news- 
papers a biographical account of these men; and, if there 
is anything in a man’s record which makes it undesirable 
that he should be rewarded with public office, it is brought 
to the minds of those who are influenced in that way, and, 
by the consciences of between two and three thousand people 
in a city of half a million, good government has to a very 
considerable extent been put into operation there. [Ap- 
plause.] 


Trusts ot the Centralization of Power. 


BY PROF. JOHN D. CLARK. 


When your secretary announced his intention of bringing 
you some good tidings, the first thought that occurred to me 
was that he was about to complete the bulletin which stands 
in the corridor of the United States Hotel, and announce 
that “‘Columbia” had won the race; and I was glad that 
that was the nature of the tidings, because it puts competi- 
tion in a rather pleasant light and shows that persons can 
possibly engage in it without moral degradation.. When one 
yacht wins, it does not follow that the owner of the other 
yacht will cherish envy, hatred, and uncharitableness. I am 
obliged to say some good things about the competitive proc- 
ess,— not the process of unregulated selfishness and greed to 
which my friend Prof. Cummings has alluded; for on that I 
am in accord with him. We are, however, to contrast a sys- 
tem in which competition has ruled with a system in which 
it seems as though monopoly were about to rule; and I think 
that I rightly interpret the feeling of the country when I say 
that there is alarm at the subsidence of competition and the 
replacement of it by monopoly. For one thing is clear,— that 
competition has adjusted with a certain rude approach to 
equity the rewards of different departments of business. If 
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one branch of production sells its product at a high price 
and another sells its product at a low price, capital has a 
fashion of moving from the less regarded to the better 
rewarded occupation. It adjusts the comparative wages of 
labor with a certain approximate justice; for, if one occupa- 
tion is worse paid than another, there is a movement of labor 
from the one occupation to the other, and the adjustment 
puts them upon a general plane of equality. If you substi- 
tute monopoly, prices will be at the mercy of corporations, 
which, however promising their original announcements may 
be, exist for their own gain. The wages of labor will also be 
to a certain extent at the mercy of some type of corporation, 
and we shall sigh for a return of the regulating principle 
under which up to this time we have managed to live. 

The problem in connection with trusts is whether they do 
or do not annihilate competition. Centralization has come to 
stay. Our great corporations will not be forcibly or peace- 
ably divided into a multitude of little ones, and we shall 
never again have scores and hundreds of competing shops. 
The great establishment will stay by virfue of its economy ; 
and it will stay, I hope, by virtue of certain finer effects than 
mere economy. It is the first crude thought of the people 
that centralization is monopoly, and the natural impulse is to 
destroy centralization in order to crush monopoly. I frankly 
confess that, if the only way to save competition were to stop 
the concentration of capital, there would be much to be said 
in favor of doing it. Monopoly is almost wholly evil. Fortu- 
nately, this is not the only alternative. . Between centraliza- 
tion and monopoly there is a rift so narrow that the people 
as a whole do not perceive it, and yet it makes the difference 
between two wholly different and sharply contrasted series of 
effects. Genuine monopoly means high prices of goods and 
low wages for labor, as it is crowded into a few open fields. 
It means class antagonism in all the commercial and manu- 
facturing centres. It means low prices for raw materials 
creating antagonism between the agricultural and the manu- 
facturing parts of our country. It means a serious strain 
upon our democracy and a reversal of the moral judgments 
we have heretofore pronounced upon our system industrially 
as well as politically. If, however, centralization does not 
mean monopoly,— if a thoroughly sound type of competition, 
unlike the former type, but equally effective for good, shall 
still survive the creation of these corporations,— then we 
shall have the regulative principle still acting, and giving 
some approach to fairness in the distribution of the rewards 
of industry. ‘There will be larger fields for the investment 
of savings, more savings to invest, and —I devoutly hope — 
in the long run a more fraternal relation between the different 
classes that make up our composite body politic. 

Now what is the actual fact as to the extent of the 
monopoly which these conditions have developed? It is 
theoretically possible that a single corporation might have 
exclusive possession of the field, and yet there should not be 
a trace of genuine monopoly in its conduct. This is not 
because such a corporation is ever an altruistic body. No- 
body is gullible enough to take at its face value any protes- 
tation of altruistic purposes that the promotors of a trust 
might publicly make. ‘They are here for their own gain, 
estimated in dollars and cents. They get all they can; 
and, if they do not get more, it is because they cannot. And 
the reason they cannot is a reason we need to understand. It 
is the existence of that rift between centralization’ and 
monopoly of which I have already spoken. Centralization 
has not brought with it the degree of monopolistic power 
that they desire, and their control of the market is never 
more than partial. There is usually free and independent 
production in some portion of the field. Moreover, if the trust 
raises prices unduly, competition which does not now exist 
will spring quickly into existence, and will bring prices to a 
normal level. With one single exception, all the great early 
trusts-went to pieces on this rock. They put the prices too 
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high, and acted as if they were the monopolists they thought 
themselves. They found they were not, since their action 
called independent mills by the score into existence. Prices 
went down, and the trusts went through that operation 
which by a happy euphemism is called “ reorganization.” 
[Laughter.] ‘Trusts have learned that they cannot manipu- 
late wages or prices at their pleasure. They are, indeed, 
partial monopolies, since within certain limits they can raise 
prices; and the competition which does not yet exist cannot 
instantly begin its work of reducing them. Yet the large 
amount of competition that already does exist and the 
potential competition, or that which higher prices will call 
into existence, act together to keep prices where they are. 
Now the two tendencies which are now at work are 
toward more centralization, on the one hand, and a powerful 
curbing of the power, or a closer and closer regulation of 
the centralized bodies, by means of this surviving and poten- 
tial competition on the other; and the outcome is to be de- 
cided by the relative strength of the two movements. The 
trusts will try to overcome potential competition in the vati- 
ous ways that are open to them by reason of their great size. 
The potential competitor may hesitate to become an actual 
one, when he is likely to be bullied and terrorized the mo- 
ment he appears in the field; and bullying and terrorizing 
are arts which the trusts are learning to practise. A great 
trust can invade a particular corner of the country where a 
small producer is operating, and can sell goods in that par- 
ticular corner at less than they cost, and keep the prices up 
elsewhere. It can make money itself, while preventing its 
rival from making®any. It can put him where, in good 
time, as the manager of a trust once told me, “the sheriff 
would have him.” I have elsewhere referred to a particular 


_ ease that chanced not long ago to come under my knowledge 


of a producer who had special facilities for putting certain 
goods upon a local market more cheaply than the trust 
could furnish them; and yet the trust was selling the goods 
at a price he could not compete with, and he was seeing his 
capital vanish. He went to the head of the trust, with whom 
he was personally acquainted, and said, “ Don’t you see 
that in this particular corner of the field I can produce goods 
more cheaply than you can?” “And don’t you see,” said 
the other, “that, if I lose money in twenty cities and make 
money in two hundred cities, 1 come out ahead?” He did 
come out ahead. My friend had to go out of business, and 
his plant was bought by the trust for a nominal sum, Po- 
tential competition is working with somewhat doubtful effi- 
ciency; and the problem is whether that efficiency will in- 
crease or diminish and whether the resultant tendency will 
be toward monopoly, with unbearable evils in its train, or 
toward a beneficent type of competition. 

Now some of the measures proposed take no account 
whatever of the distinction between centralization and 
monopoly. The measures that undertake to crush the trust 
altogether are of that type. They assume that a great trust 
is a great monopoly, and therefore, on prima facie evidence, 
a thing to be crushed. They will crush it. If law could 


; accomplish it, they would be crushed in many places. 


There is another measure which illustrates the same failure 
to preserve a distinction between two things that are by no 
means identical. It is proposed to sweep away the protec- 
tive tariff in so far as it applies to the goods made by trusts. 
Time is not long enough, and this occasion is not the proper 
one to discuss this to the full extent. But some things may 
clearly be said about it without getting upon doubtful ground. 
This is a measure for exposing not the trust merely, but the 
industry as a whole, to a certain pressure of foreign competi- 
tion. If it reduces the prices charged by the trust, it will 
reduce the prices paid by the independent producer. It will 
have no tendency to rescue the independent producer from 


the attack of the trust. On the other hand, it will put. the 


independent producer in a still more perilous position ; for 
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the trust has a chance to save itself by forming some kind of 
combination with the foreigner. Thus far trusts have not 
often crossed international boundaries, and have scarcely 
ever crossed the ocean. The inducements to such a com- 
bination would be enormously increased by this particular 
measure. If, on the other hand, you can take the monopo- 
listic element out of the action of the trusts,—if you can 
widen the rift between centralization and monopoly and make 
so much of surviving and potential competition as to regulate 
prices without touching the tariff,— then what is going to 
happen? ‘The trusts themselves will become the advocates 
of a revision that will greatly reduce duties, for they will 
cater vigorously to foreign markets. Having no power to 
get enormous profits at home, which might make them indif- 
ferent to the foreign markets, they will turn to them for the 
enlargement of their sales. A monopoly might be unwilling 
to surrender a protective duty for the sake of increasing its 
business. It might be a better policy to sell only a hundred 
million dollars worth of goods, so long as a company could 
make twenty-five million dollars on them, than’ to sell two 
hundred million dollars worth and make less. Enlargement 
of a business is not necessarily beneficial, if the rate of profit 
greatly falls. But, if the rate of profit were already fixed at 
a fair level by surviving and potential competition, then the 
enlargement of the business would be a matter of great mo- 
ment, and the trust would strive vigorously to secure a foreign 
trade. It is important then, in this aspect, to widen the rift 
between centralization and monopoly, and to make all we 
can of this potential competition. It is a method of enlist- 
ing trusts themselves in support of a policy of reciprocity. 

There is still another remedy that is proposed, and that 
takes no account of the important distinction on which a 
sound policy is based. It is State socialism. Let the State 
take every industry that is in the hands of a trust. If it be- 
came hopelessly monopolistic, there would be many persons 
not now socialists who would say “ Amen” to the proposi- 
tion; but, if it did not do so, the arguments against the 
socialistic experiment would hold. It is not necessary here 
to present it, particularly in view of the general feeling of 
the American people on the subject. Industries in general 
will not be nationalized. 

What else can we do? Nothing? Laissez faire? By no 
means. Buta policy which looks like /aissez faire is sometimes 
very unlike it in its practical effects. And it so happens that I 
have ventured to present a certain policy for which I anticipate 
for some time no very ardent support, and I now have -only 
time barely to indicate what it is. The essence of it is the 
rescue of the independent producer,—not from any fair compe- 
tition to which he may be subjected, but from the competi- 
tion of the unfair, predatory type to which any small pro- 
ducer is bound to succumb. A trust will get favors from 
the railroads which a small producer cannot get. One thing 
to be done is to stop that, and this is not easy. Good things 
are not more easy in this connection than they usually are. 
But we must find or make a way to repress the favoritism 

“whereby a large producer can get a rate of freight which a 
small producer cannot hope for. If there were no other 
weapons in the hands of the trust, this alone would make the 
subsistence of this independent competitor very uncertain. 
I venture to think that in time we shall repress this evil, I 
think that sooner or later we shall ordain that not only rail- 
roads, which are now enjoined by the law from personal dis- 
criminations, but monopolistic corporations of every sort 
shall not make discriminations of that type. We should thus 
veto the action of the men who would go into Colorado and 
sell paper at less than it would cost to make it for the sake of 
breaking up the business of the paper manufacturer in 
Denver. We should ordain that, if they will sell their paper 
at that ruinous price in Denver, they must sell it at the same 
price everywhere else. [Applause.] And, if they do that, 
they cannot stand the competition longer than the Denver 
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mill. We shall ordain that what is called the factors’ agree- 
ment shall be formally outlawed.. The trust sometimes boy- 
cotts a man who sells any goods manufactured by a rival, 
and the retail dealer is thus obliged to confine his transac- 
tions to the trust. It may have command of some brand of 
goods which he must have, and a refusal to give him those 
goods then brings him to terms. If, as is probably true, the 
factors’ agreement is condemned already under common law, 
I suspect it will be so more explicitly under statute law. 
These laws will be most difficult of enforcement. We 
already have statutes that are not easily enforced, and 
American lawyers have developed phenomenal skill in 
“driving a coach and four” through them. If our depend- 
ence were entirely upon statutes, we might encounter that 
difficulty, and make slow progress. I will not admit that 
we should not make any progress, though the rate might 
be discouraging. 

Fortunately, we have another resource. Monopoly is 
illegal already under common law, and the only reason why 
this law is held in partial abeyance is because the courts 
have no very clear definition of monopoly to apply to spe- 
cific cases. What is technically a monopoly? Is it a con- 
cern which is big enough to control the greater part of the 
output of goods of a certain kind, and to exercise a dominat- 
ing influence over the remainder? Well, how is this domi- 
nating influence gained? There are certain specific acts 
which secure it; and these acts have on them the stamp of 
monopoly, and will make any corporation amenable to the 
old legal principle. Any one of these acts of predatory 
competition is proof positive of an essentially illegal purpose. 
If I sell goods cheaply in Colorado, obviously for the sake 
of destroying competition there, it is for the sake of creating 
a monopoly. These various and sundry acts which a 
statute may forbid, but find difficulty in preventing, are all 
of them the clearest indications of a monopolistic pur- 
pose on the part of the corporation that performs them. 
Let statutes specify and forbid such acts, and let courts 
vigorously enforce the law against monopoly wherever such 
acts are performed. The commerce law will remove the 
monopolistic element that inheres in centralization. 

Now I want to say just a word on the moral judgment 
which we should pronounce on a general system in which 
competition rules. There is no doubt whatever that this 
particular plan of regulation which I have advocated de- 
pends upon competitive force, and by resorting to it we 
incur at once the suspicion of reviving a power which, what- 
ever its effects may be in the economic realm, has been 
sometimes regarded as liable to a certain moral condemnation. 
Is it not based upon selfishness? Is not the theoretical 
system that advocates it the apotheosis of greed? If it were, 
I should not venture here or anywhere to defend it. There 
is another rift to be taken into account, which is not alto- 
gether easy to see. It is the moral rift between selfishness, 
pure and simple, and a certain regulated self-interest that 
respects the rights of others. There may be a self-seeking 
impulse in both cases, and unquestionably there is. 
is a self-seeking interest in the contest going on or lately 
completed between two certain yachts not far from New 
York Bay. Crude, unregulated selfishness is not the atti- 
tude of these contestants, and unregulated selfishness is not 
in any normal competitive process. 

What has normal competition given us? It has given a 
general approach to honesty in the apportionment of the 
rewards of industry. I am not speaking of individual hon- 
esty, but of the honesty of a body as a whole. I would 
like to test the great social organism of which we are parts, 
simply as an individual character might be tested. It has been 
accused of total depravity, as individuals were once accused 
of it; and, if I understand the meaning of the term “total 
depravity,” the indictment is like in the two cases. For what 
is said of the competitive system, not by my friend Prof. 
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Cummings, but by some people, is that it makes a system 
fundamentally bad. The totally depraved man would be one 
whose fundamental character’ would be bad. His govern- 
ing purpose would be evil; and, notwithstanding any amount 
of good that he might incidentally do, he would at heart be a 
bad man. If his governing purpose were good, he would 
be a good man, notwithstanding any amount of evil that he 
might do. I should not like to take a brief for the defence 
of society from the accusation of doing evil. I should 
confess judgment on that point; but I should be very will- 
ing to make a plea that the fundamental character of society 
is righteous, and that this comes about partially through the 
self-seeking impulse, which shows itself in business in the 
form of competition, provided that impulse is properly 
regulated by the sense of justice. Now competition under 
proper restraint has given us a certain honesty in the appor- 
tionment of the rewards of industry; and by that I mean 
that a man’s pay tends to approximate what he produces. » 
If a man comes into my mill and offers me his services, he 
has in his hands a certain potential product which he offers 
me for sale. His presence will increase the output of the 
mill. It can make more goods so long as the man is there; 
and, when I sell those goods, I can pay him. The effect of 
perfectly free competition is to make me give him all that 
these extra goods are worth. The effect of monopoly would 
be to make me keep part and give him the remainder. The 
rift between competition and monopoly makes the difference 
between honesty and dishonesty in the apportionment of the 
rewards of labor. It also makes the difference between 
progress and stagnation, for a monopoly would not be pro- 
gressive. If the great consolidations are not monopolies, 
they will be progressive and will be sharply on the alert to 
have the latest and best machinery. Their competitors, . 
actual or potential, will force them to this course, since they 
cannot otherwise hold possession of their field. ‘The great 
consolidation that is a secure monopoly will hold on to its 
antiquated machinery and will be less alert for new inven- 
tions. The difference between competition and monopoly, 
even under the régime of. consolidation, is the difference 
between progress and stagnation. 

The competitive system has in it the possibility of an 
exceeding virile type of democracy and fraternity. The 
truest is one that subsists under some difficulties. If there 
is progress, that registers itself in continually rising pay for 
labor. If it shows itself in increasing comfort and increasing? 
culture for the working-class and in a kindlier relation be- 
tween classes, I care not how soon a multi-millionaire becomes 
a billionaire and all the others of his class follow suit. Fraud, 
the diverting the incomes of other men into the millionaire’s 
pocket, is a very different matter. I am speaking of 
honest production, of the increase of the gross capital of 
society and a rise in the rate of wages. From my point 
of view this means to the workingman more than getting two 
dollars a day where he has been getting a dollar and a half. 
It means that in genuine comforts he is gaining on the very 
rich. “To a man who has ten million dollars there is small 
advantage in acquiring a hundred. Would you compare the 
progress that a man makes when, starting with ten millions, 
he gets one hundred with that of the man who, starting with 
a dollar and a half, gets two dollars? It signifies great gain 
in the way of comfort for the_poor man. But how much addi-— 
tional comfort and culture does the rich man get? How 
many good things did he forego while he lived in such poverty 
What particular good 
thing except a larger measure of vulgar display can he allow 
himself when he gets one hundred million? It means to him 
practically nothing, but the fifty cents a day means a great 
deal to a man who gets it for the first time. As the rich 
man gains in dollars, the poor man-gains more in real advan- 
tages. 

Progress in a normal and healthy state means the drawing 
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together of classes, if gains be measured by standards of 
actual comfort and culture; it means the possibility of manli- 
ness and of self-respect without the possession of great 
wealth; it means a return to a type of life in which the 
poem of the “ Village Blacksmith ” would not represent some- 
thing which seems to have been born in the poet’s imagina- 
tion. \- 

If you look forward to the ultimate consummation of things, 
what do you say? Fraternity? Yes; but is it a fraternity 
which shall subsist because there is no chance of envy? Will 
it require that all men should be on the same economic level? 
Is it to be a type of fraternity in which there will be no chance 
for hate because there are no rivalries to engender hatred? 
Will there be no differences in the progress of different indi- 
viduals because there will be none of the struggles which 
create progress? For my part, I would give indefinitely 
more for that fraternity which can subsist in spite of any 
possible differences of wealth than I would for that which is 
dependent upon the reduction of all classes to a plane of 
equality. [Applause.] And I would give indefinitely more 
for a brotherly love which exists between men engaged in the 
sharpest rivalries of business than I would for that type of 
brotherly love which can only subsist if there are never rival- 
ries at all. It is to a virile type of brotherhood, to the high- 
est conceivable fraternity, that the system actuated by a well- 
regulated competition is, in my judgment, tending. [Ap- 
plause. | 


The Organization of Labor. 


BY REV, EDWARD CUMMINGS. 


In view of the present agitated state of the public mind 
in* regard to the vexed problem of labor combinations, it 
may be well to turn for a moment to the lessons of the past. 

A little more than a quarter of a century ago the English 
public mind was just recovering from a great panic in regard 
to the industrial, social, and political dangers of Trade 
Unionism. -There was nothing new about this panic. It 
was only one of a long series of such periodic alarms in 
regard to alleged dangers supposed to be inherent in labor 
organizations. For the better part of a century — ever 
since the economic virus of Adam Smith and the apostles 
of selfishness and /azssez faire had poisoned the social sys- 
tem, and infected the whole tissue of the body politic and 
the body economic—the English public mind (not to say 
the Anglo-Saxon public mind) had been grievously afflicted 
with chronic combination-phobia.. And throughout the 
whole of the nineteenth century this chronic fear of com- 
binations had culminated at more or less regular intervals 
in these periodic panics, or attacks of acute economic hys- 
teria. At such crises in the disease the whole fabric of 
industrial and political liberty and prosperity seemed to the 
disordered British fancy to be undermined by the seditious 
and disastrous efforts of organized labor to interfere with 
the beneficent order of nature. Nay, even at such moments 
of periodic excitement the very existence of labor combina- 
tions and their supposed machinations for raising wages 
and improving the lamentable conditions under which men, 
women, and children were being sacrificed to unrestrained 
greed and to a barbarous economic creed seemed little 
short of impious and sacrilegious attempts to tamper with a 
divine order of Zaéssez faire, of natural selection and rejec- 
tion, of inevitable sacrifice of weak to strong,—a divine 
order which had been revealed in the canonical books of the 
sacred economic gospel according to Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
Malthus, and all the other apostles and expositors of the nine- 
teenth-century creed of individualistic self-seeking, unregu- 


_ lated competition, legislative non-interference. 


The chronic manifestations of this combination-phobia 
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are familiar enough to the most cursory student of economic 
history. In the first place, at the beginning of the century 
all forms of trade combination were strictly prohibited. 
This drastic prohibitory legislation was followed at the be- 
ginning of the second quarter of the century by a ludi- 
crously timid and vacillating legislative policy which half 
tolerated the existence of trade unions. But for three- 
quarters of a century they continued to be burdened with 
heavy legal disabilities and were treated as objects of con- 
stant suspicion, spasmodic persecution, and occasional par- 
liamentary investigation. Then suddenly, by a dramatic 
irony of fate, just at the moment when the alleged abuses 
and intolerable dangers of labor combinations were sup- 
posed to call aloud for a reversion to drastic legislative re- 
pression, trade unionism emerged triumphantly from the 
trying ordeal of a prolonged and avowedly hostile parlia- 
mentary investigation. Thus it happened that at the begin- 
ning of the last quarter of the nineteenth century an un- 
friendly and uncharitable public opinion was reluctantly 
convinced of the public utility of labor combinations, and 
that, too, by the very evidence which had been confidently 
relied upon for a verdict of wholesale condemnation and 
repression. 

As a net result of this more accurate knowledge of the 
real aims and purposes of labor organizations, the average 
citizen realized for the first time that, in spite of legislative 
repression, legal disabilities, unjust suspicion, the most intel- 
ligent and industrious artisans of the country were making 
heroic efforts to help each other to meet the great exigencies 
of life,—sickness, accident, old age disability, irregularity 
of employment, out of work, death, destitution of widows 
and orphans. For to such purposes of self-help and mutual 
aid, hostile investigation unexpectedly proved that 90 per 
cent. of all the millions collected and disbursed by trade 
unions had thus far been directed, only a paltry ro per cent. 
going on the average to the dreaded offensive and defensive 
work of industrial warfare and trade disputes. 

This was a totally unexpected discovery, not only for the 
English public mind, but also for intelligent students of our 
new industrial civilization all over the world. And, where- 
ever in the civilized world these astonishing facts were 
known, trade unionism henceforth stood pre-eminently for 
something more than industrial conspiracy and warfare. 
Legislators began to see that labor combinations were not 
primarily devoted to fomenting sedition and propagating 
economic heresies. Capitalists reluctantly admitted that 
the chief business of the trade unions they had tried so 
hard to penalize and crush had thus far been the prosaic 
business of mutual insurance and self-help, not the melo- 
dramatic and suicidal occupation of hatching industrial con- 
spiracies and waging war on prosperity and trade. Even 
the academic mind began to concede that organized labor 
might find some legitimate supplementary functions in car- 
ing for the large amount of human wreckage which must 
inevitably be left in the wake of that beneficent competition 
which was embodied in the pitiless workings of the “iron 
law of wages” and the Malthusian doctrine of biological 
selection and rejection as a means of adjusting the supply 
of labor to the demand. 

Thus, after a long and dreary fight for nearly a century, 
against great odds, organized labor dramatically succeeded 
in throwing off its legal disabilities and taking its place once 
for all among the institutions of recognized public utility. 
And there it still remains, a legitimate and increasingly im- 
portant factor in the industrial equipment of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. For, while this dramatic vindication of labor 
organizations cannot be said to have effected a complete 
cure of the hereditary combination-phobia in the English 
and the American public mind, to the credit of Anglo-Saxon 
intelligence be it said that, in spite of an occasional recrudes- 
cence of the earlier symptoms, in spite of the spasmodic 
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efforts of capitalistic combinations to stamp out labor com- 
binations, in spite of the exasperating follies by which trade 
unionism has at times exhausted the patience of a sympa- 
thetic public, there has never again been a serious or pro- 
longed relapse of public opinion. On the contrary, there 
has been a steady growth of healthier public sentiment in 
regard to labor organizations, not only in England and 
America, but in other members of our great industrial family 
of nations. : 

It is largely for this reason that the exasperated and 
anomalous efforts of great combinations of capital to crush 
out the equally legitimate combinations of labor have always 
failed, as they deserve to fail. 

It is largely for this reason, too, that the exasperating 
efforts of labor combinations to use the anarchic weapons of 
coercion, violence, and mob rule have always failed, as they 
deserve to fail in a free country, where ultimate victory de- 
pends upon winning the approval of public opinion by the 
use of means which are consistent with the spirit of demo- 
cratic institutions. ; 

It is not to be inferred from what has been said that 
American trade unionism is the exact counterpart of the 
English movement which antedates it, or that the typical 
trade unionism of England or America to-day is just what it 
was a quarter of a century ago. On the contrary, great dif- 
ferences in place and of time have produced differences of 
organization, although it may be said in passing that the 
original differences have been-constantly minimized in re- 
cent years by the general tendency of trade unionism to 
simplify its work, leave most forms of insurance to more 
specialized and adequately equipped agencies, and concen- 
trate its energies on the essential problem of trade organiza- 
tion and legislative regulation of industry. 

It must be admitted, moreover, that the development of 
labor organization has been less satisfactory in America 
than in England,— less solid in growth, less serious in pur- 
pose, less conservative in method, less fortunate in leader- 
ship from within, less favored by sympathetic criticism, 
appreciation and suggestion from without. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the exceptionally fortunate 
economic conditions which have thus far surrounded Ameri- 
can workmen sufficiently account for this inferiority of or- 
ganization. For the essential condition of a successful 
trade-union movement is the existence of permanent groups 
of intelligent workmen, who have comparatively little oppor- 
tunity to rise from the rank and file of labor to the coveted 
positions of commissioned officers and captains of industry 
in the great industrial army. Wherever the opportunities 
for promotion are great, the natural leaders and organizers 
—the workmen of brains and energy — are constantly de- 
serting to the camp of capital, and becoming those self-made 
captains of industry who are apt to have so much trouble in 
dealing with their former comrades, and those merchant 
princes and titular members of our plutocratic peerage who 
often signally fail to command the loyal obedience of their 
industrial subjects. Consider for a moment the unprece- 
dented demand for intelligence and organizing ability which 
the industrial expansion of the last half-century has made 
upon the rank and file of American workmen, With such 
constant and wholesale promotions, the wonder is that any 
adequate ability remains for the Herculean task of organiz- 
ing the heterogeneous residuum of our foreign importations. 
The wonder is that with such constant skimming of the 
cream there is so much good material left to rise to the 
top. 

But the peculiar economic conditions in the United States 
have effected the theoretical aspects of trade unionism even 
more radically than the practical aspects. For there has 
never been in this country the slightest trace of those Old 
World conditions of surplus population and excessive birth- 
rate which are the corner-stone of these classic economic 
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theories which for generations have enabled the complacent 
disciples of Malthus and Mill to confound and dismiss the 
aspirations of trade unionism with the naive assertion that 
the laboring class cannot permanently improve its standard 
of living except by diminishing the birth-rate and so creating 
a scarcity of labor. In a country which has constantly 
found it necessary to supplement the infant immigration of 
labor from the other world by enormous hordes of full-grown 
immigrants from over the seas, intelligent workmen may be 
forgiven for not listening respectfully to a system of eco- 
nomic theories imported ready-made from Europe, and re- 
volving in concentric vicious circles around the gratuitous 
assumption of an excessive birth-rate and a surplus laboring 
population which does not exist. The truth is that Anglo- 
American theories in regard to trade unionism have not 
repaid the cost of academic importation and dissemination ; 


and they have richly deserved the contemptuous ridicule _ 


with which our intelligent working-people have regarded all 
such academic curiosities. 

On the other hand, it is not to be assumed that all the 
purposes of trade unionism are commendable, or all their 
methods satisfactory. Far from it. The work which they 
undertake to do is difficult and delicate and of great public 
importance. It calls for thoroughly efficient organization, 
exceptional business ability, and a keen sense of social 
responsibility. If trade unions insist on undertaking these 
difficult and important negotiations, the community has 
a right to insist that they shall do the business well, with 
adequate guarantees of efficiency and goed faith. 

But all this means not less organization, but more; not 
repression, but encouragement; not suspicion, but appre- 
Ciative supervision and guidance. At present, it is still 
painfully true that, both in methods and in purposes, our 
combinations of labor have much to repent of and much to 
improve. But society is itself, in large part, responsible for 
the anarchic methods which have helped to make combina- 
tion a synonym for crime. For outlaws are likely to be law- 
breakers. And, when a corporation or a trade union finds 
itself between economic necessity on the one hand and 
unreasonable statutes on the other, there is bound to be 
a choice of evils, an infraction of economic laws or statute 
laws. And, in this country, we have seen enough of the 
evil consequences of thus putting combinations between the 
devil and the deep sea. 

In view of such facts, it is interesting to observe that in 
an hour of great national sorrow and humiliation, such as we 
are now passing through, we hear much from the representa- 
tives both of labor and of capital of the sacredness of law 
and order. The great combinations of labor hasten to pass 
denunciatory resolutions because the lawless weapons of 
Anarchy are used to strike down the visible head of our 
body politic. And they do well. But they shall do better 
if they themselves repent, and remember henceforth that all 
lawlessness and violence is anarchy and the prolific mother 
of anarchy in a free country. 

In like manner the representatives of our great industrial 
and commercial combinations of capital’ vie with one an- 
other in expressing their loathing and detestation for the trea- 
sonable insanity which murders the sacred representative of 
law and order, and applies the savage methods of private 
vengeance to the redress of imaginary public wrongs. ,And 
they, too, do well. But let the captains of industry who are 
starving their mutinous forces into sullen submission re- 
member that the resort to the forms of industrial warfare in 
which might determines right is only another name for the 
anarchy which proclaims that there is no adequate legal re- 


dress for certain grievances in modern society, and that it 


must therefore revert to the crude methods of private ven- 
geance. 

For with all our professed abhorrence for the enemies of 
law and order, the appalling fact remains that the Titanic 
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struggles of rival combinations of labor and of capital, dead- 
locked like industrial leviathans in a grim and brutal strug- 
gle for supremacy, are still putting to shame the alleged in- 
telligence and morality and humanity of our twentieth-cen- 
tury civilization, are still imperilling the morality, the pros- 
perity, and the industrial health, not of a single trade, not of 
a single nation merely, but of the whole international body 
economic. Such Titanic strugglés put to shame our intelli- 
gence and morality because they abandon the rational, civ- 
lized, and legal methods of adjusting disputes, and revert to 
the brutal, primeval, biological logic which makes might the 
arbiter of right. They put to shame our democratic institu- 
tions, because they declare openly that no legal machinery 
can be set in motion to arbitrate the disputes of these great, 
composite pseudo-personalities, which have somehow grown 
so large and so strong that they have forgotten their filial 
obligations to the society to which they owe their origin and 
their continued existence. “ 

And yet, why is the opening of the twentieth century con- 
fronted with such brutal spectacles? Why does modern so- 
ciety permit itself to be converted into an industrial prize 
ring, where the periodic bouts of capital and labor are 
fought to a finish with no referee to insure even the conven- 
tional amenities of civilized warfare, and no public authority 
with sufficient dignity, self-respect, and energy to stop the 
disgraceful fight? Why are the anarchic struggles of these 
industrial leviathans permitted to go on in an age when rea- 
son and justice are supposed to have replaced the blind and 
brutal laws of natural selection and rejection? Why in such 
crises does public opinion ebb and flow like the vacillating 
impulse of a moral coward? Why does democracy stand 
idly by with folded hands and sanctimonious complacency, 
while the sacred principles of liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity, are thus trampled in the anarchic mire of license, coer- 
cion, hate? 

What, in short, is the trouble with our democratic civiliza- 
tion that it seems to hold so cheap the sacred principles of 
reason and justice, law and order? The trouble is twofold, 
— intellectual and moral. It comes from honest intellectual 
confusion, on the one hand, from blunted moral sensibility, 
on the other. Intellectual confusion and moral indifference, 
—these are the deadly constitutional maladies of which our 
industrial, social, and political disorders are only symptoms 
and results, Intellectual confusion in regard to the funda- 
mental laws of our composite social, industrial, and political 
life; moral indifference to the lofty and inspiring ideals of 
industrial, political, and social liberty, equality, fraternity, 
upon which alone the mighty fabric of democratic civiliza- 
tion can be reared. 

The origin of this intellectual and moral confusion is not 
hard to find. For the most characteristic development of 
our modern civilization is the industrial revolution of the 
past one hundred years. And for this very reason the 
most characteristic mental and moral features of our civili- 
zation are summed up in the industrial philosophy of the 
last one hundred years. It is this industrial philosophy 
which has poisoned the modern social system, and caused 
numberless disorders and incalculable distress. And what 
is this baneful philosophy? It is summed up in the simple, 
selfish, individualistic rule of Gold, which has replaced the 
Golden Rule, both in business conduct and in economic pre- 
cept,— the simple rule of Gold,—* Do unto others that which 
you think it pays best to do.” And, as for society, hands 
off, and let the strongest decide what it pays best to do to 
the weak. 

This is the essence of the economic gospel with which 
deluded teachers poisoned the unformed mind of the nine- 
teenth century. And the rich young century found the 
selfish teaching to its liking, and learned the lesson all too 
well. Here is the doctrine which infected our social system 
with those microbes of Jaissez faire which have befogged 
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the Anglo-Saxon mind with chronic combination-phobia for 
a hundred years. Here is the explanation of that repres- 
sion, suspicion, and apprehension which have hampered and 
thwarted and stunted and distorted the normal growth of 
labor organizations in the past, and to-day are unwittingly 
doing their best to make dangerous outlaws of the great 
capitalistic trusts and combinations, by acts of legislative 
repression which are often ludicrous and sometimes hysteri- 
cal. Here, again, is the explanation of that criminal apathy 
of the public conscience which leads democracy to stand 
complacently by and wait for the struggling leviathans of 
capital and labor to solve industrial problems, and relieve 
the embarrassments of society by eating one another up, 
after the manner of the Kilkenny cats. 

The grim and humiliating historic fact is that a hundred 
years ago Anglo-Saxon civilization had a new Adam and a 
new fall. And the new fall was the moral apostasy of our 
industrial civilization to the great ethical principles which 
are the most precious heritage ‘which experience, science, 
reason, religion, have bequeathed to our race. And the 
grim fact still remains that our apostate civilization has not 
yet returned from following after false gods. It is still wor- 
shipping the Golden Calf which false prophets of economic 
selfishness set up in the wilderness of that unparalleled indus- 
trial and social revolution, which has swept away the land- 
marks of ancient tradition and dimmed the faith of our 
civilization in the eternal verities which reason, morality, 
and religion have declared to be the law of life for nations 
as well as for individual men. The industrial ideal of our 
civilization is still that hideous caricature of human nature, 
the economic man, whose creed is greed, whose Golden Rule 
of life is the Rule of Gold,—* Let each do unto others that 
which he thinks it pays best to do,”—and natural selection 
take the hindmost. 

Our democracy is still hypnotized by the illusion that 
liberty means /azssez faire, license, non-interference, unreg- 
ulated competition. 

Our Anglo-Saxon civilization is still mumbling in a con- 
fused, shamefaced, half-hearted way the obsolete, immoral, 
and discredited creed of competition and greed, without 


-moral courage to face the truth, grapple with the real facts, 


and replace this degrading idolatry of the Golden Calf and 
economic man with the glorious and inspiring religion of 
social, political, and industrial democracy,— the religion of 
the liberty and equality of brothers; the religion of the 
great fraternal commonwealth, where combination, co-oper- 
ation, and social self-seeking take the place of competition, 
industrial warfare, and individual self-seeking. 

What is needed, therefore, is a new and right understand- 
ing of the situation. First of all, the public mind must be 
cleared of the hereditary economic heresy which makes 
combinations either of labor or of capital objects of distrust, 
evils to be throttled, diseases to be eradicated from the eco- 
nomic system. Instead of our half-hearted acceptance of 
the apostate creed of greed and chaotic strife, the public 
needs to know the real truth,— that selfishness is a biologic, 
economic, social, and political failure; that unregulated 
competition is the law of death, and not of life; that it 
means everywhere survival of the unfit,— the unfit employer, 
the unfit employee, the unfit type of industrial organization. 
For the real truth is that combination is the inevitable re- 
sult of efforts to escape the intolerable and suicidal condi- 
tions of unregulated competition, whether it be the? ** cut 
throat competition” of producers bidding against each other 
in the dark for the custom of consumers or the hungry 
competition of workmen bidding against each other in the 
dark for the custom of employers, the opportunity to earn 
the daily bread of life for self and wife and child. In both 
cases it must be clearly understood that it is the buyers who 
have all the advantages, be they the buyers of manufactured 
commodities on the one hand, or, on the other hand, the 
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capitalistic buyers of that most perishable of all commodi- 
ties, labor and skill, which must be sold day by day and 
hour by hour, or forever run to waste. 

The groups of competing capitalists who produce and 
sell commodities, and the groups of competing workmen 
who produce and sell labor, are therefore inevitably driven 
to combine for the same reason, for the sake of mutual and 
legitimate protection against their own blind efforts to 
market what they have to sell. 

Moreover, the public mind must be brought to under- 
stand that such combinations of sellers are not only an in- 
evitable result of competition, but a legitimate and desirable 
result. For such a combination is not another name for the 
dreaded evils of avaricious and uncontrolled monopoly. On 
the contrary, it means legitimate organization; it means 
the substitution of plan for accident; it means economy; it 
means efficiency; it means responsibility for the quality as 
well as for the price of labor and of other commodities. 

It is not to be supposed that there are no dangers inher- 
ent in even a recognized and normal method of industrial 
development by means of combination and co-operation. 
Far from it. Eternal vigilance is always the price of prog- 
ress. Every stage of social evolution brings its dangers as 
well as its opportunities; brings its new responsibilities 
with new powers; brings new duties with new opportunities. 

So combination brings vastly greater economic and social 
opportunities, powers, responsibilities, duties, with the cor- 
responding dangers of misused power and neglected duties 
and organized selfishness. But the dangers of the wasteful- 
ness and the injustice attendant upon a continuance of exist- 
ing conditions of outlawry and strife are vastly greater than 
the dangers which could possibly inhere in a condition 
where the natural, normal, ethical, rational conditions of 
economic progress are facilitated and guided and controlled 
rather than hindered and repressed. 

There is no safety in mere repression or in any backward 
step. Rather than submit to the evils of unregulated com- 
petition both the sellers of labor and the sellers of other 
commodities will surely continue to defy both the theories, 
prejudices, and statutes of modern society. For it is easier 


to kick against the pricks of statute law than those of: 


natural law. The world moves, and the economic and 
political anachronisms of a former century simply set a pre- 
mium on lawlessness and make it pay best to do the socially, 
politically, and industrially disastrous things which we are 
familiar with to-day. 

The outworn economic creeds of society must therefore 
be as radically revised and brought up to date as the old 
religious creeds: otherwise they will hinder progress instead 
of helping: it. 

The great body of citizens, in their capacity as consumers 
and legislators, must change completely their attitude toward 
combinations. Laws must be devised to assist and direct 
legitimate combination and co-operation, not to thwart it. 
Regulations must be enforced which assist those who are 
selling labor or other commodities to escape from the waste- 
ful and disastrous conditions of blind competition, and re- 
tain their legitimate gains. For combination is not an 
economic crime, but a natural, normal, and _ irresistible 
phase of an industrial evolution which is passing from the 
lower plane of the blind competitive struggle for life to the 
higher plane of rational, humane, moral, efficient organiza- 
tion and co-operation. The function of legislation is not to 
hinder, but to assist this industrial and moral evolution by 
making it possible to adopt rational, moral, and humane 
methods, by making it pay best to adopt the socially best 
forms of organization, by removing the tremendous existing 
incentives to lawlessness and corruption. 

Economic theory must also be brought into harmony with 
the real facts of life. The hideous caricature of human 
nature known as the self-seeking economic man must be 
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replaced by the fraternal ideal of a brother man, working 
for the welfare of a great social, industrial, and political 
family. The creed of greed must be replaced by the creed 
of fraternity. The competitive law of strife, of sacrifice of 
weak to strong, must give place to the law of co-operation, 
combination, mutual aid, rational devotion of strong to weak. 
The selfish economic rule of Gold —“ Do unto others what it 
pays you best to do’”’— must be replaced by the Golden Rule 
of social self-seeking. The political rule of “grab” and 
“pull” and blackmail must be replaced by the ethical rule 
which makes it pay best to do the socially best thing. 

This will remove the ban of outlawry, which is itself such 
a strong incentive to crime. 

This will substitute a sentiment of social sympathy for the 
existing atmosphere of class distrust and critical discontent. 
This will secure the publicity and frankness of administra- 
tive method, which is the only guarantee of public security 
and confidence. In a word, the great remedy for the great 
evils of intellectual confusion and moral insensibility is more 
co-operation, more combination, more organization, more 
social and political regulation and. direction for those whose 
low ideals would drag society down, more freedom and en- 
couragement for those whose aspirations and ideals must 
lift society up. 

All this will not bring the millennium, but it will bring 
something better than a millennium. It will substitute the 
spirit of co-operation for the spirit of hate. It will place so- 
ciety on the ascending road of endless social progress in- 
stead of on the descending broad highway which so many 
civilizations have followed to destruction. It will give 
meaning to the inspiring creed of our glorious political re- 
ligion of democracy,— liberty, equality, fraternity,— the lib- 
erty and the equality of brothers, of coworkers and joint 
heirs in the great fraternal commonwealth of which the 
poets and the prophets and the sages all have dreamed. It 
will make our industrial organization an ethical system, our 
politics a religion, our common life sublime. The body 
politic and the body economic shall thus be knit together 
and animated by one common spirit,— the spirit of fraternal 
liberty and equality; the spirit of combination, co-operation, 
mutual service, devotion of strong to weak, fraternal love, 
So shall the future possibilities be better than any millennial 
retrospect. Capital and labor may not lie down together, 
like the lion and the lamb; but they shall work together as 
brothers in one economic household. So shall the liberty, 


' equality of brothers, the social, industrial, political religion 


of democracy, be the creed of every citizen. 
ity, fraternity,— these three. 
fraternity,— fraternal love. 


Liberty, equal- 
And the greatest of these is 


The Interpretation of Life.* 
CONFERENCE SERMON. 


BY REV. CHARLES E, ST. JOHN. 


If any man will come after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me.— MATT. xvi. 24. 

We are immortal beings,— beings compacted of the germs 
of all excellence. Each human being is a power, more or less 
conscious of itself, tending toward the things that are abso- 
lutely right. In every soul exists the power of being honor- 
able, faithful, patient, pure in heart; the power of loving, of 
making sacrifices for the sake of love and righteousness; 
and especially the power of independent exertion of will.” 
The beginning of the realization of everything that has ever 
inspired our race lives in these immortal souls of ours. We 
accept to the full everything that the men of science have 
established, or may in the future establish, concerning the 
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origin of our souls. We gladly recognize that we are born 
out of the bosom of this good old earth and its experiences. 
But notwithstanding all these teachings that may be given 
us, and reaching far beyond anything that is implied in 
them, there rises this magnificent perception, which is given 
to every one of us, that we are immortal beings, conditioned 
under God to work for the things of God, to take them into 
our souls as our own and our very self, to guide us from this 


_day on forever more. 


Each one, consciously or unconsciously, is already a power 
of the immortal life. And the deepest thing that is in us, in- 
spiring the exertion of that power of the immortal life, is a 
great yearning to express these qualities which we dimly 
know are within us. We desire to put forth the power that 
we have, and thereby gain more power out of the great 
realms of God, which in turn we may put forth for the bless- 
ing of our brothers and the laying of the earthly founda- 
tions of the kingdom of God. We desire, each and every 
one of us, to express ourselves, our natures, our whole being. 
We desire in that self-expression and by that self-expression 
to bring ourselves into contact with God, so that we shall 
know day by day more and more about God, and so make 
him the greatest and nearest reality of all our experience. 
We desire with this great and wonderful longing to find satis- 
faction in living, so as to be glad that we are alive day by 
day, moment by moment, in that we are able in some way to 
express ourselves, and by the very joy of that expression to 
come to the consciousness that we have that in us which is 
worth expressing. 

Yet behold the conditions which we find confronting us. 
Inspired as we are by such magnificent yearnings, such splen- 
did ideals and hopes, we find ourselves faced by a world 
which seems to be dominated by hardship, by perplexity, by 
disappointment, by loss, by sorrow, by things that crush our 
souls. It often seems as if, the harder we tried to express 
that which is best in us, the more forcibly we come up 
against those barriers, shall I call them ? Whatever they are, 
we group them under the name of life’s discipline. Whoso is 
bravest seems to have the most to contend against. Whosoever 
is patient and innocent in his living seems to have the most 
of affliction turned upon his life. 

How are we to interpret this relation between our eager 
spirits and the world in which we are compelled to live? 
Grant again everything that the man of science claims under 
the name of evolution; grant that the experience of our race, 
and of the creatures from which we descended have brought 
forth these relations which exist between us and between 
ourselves and nature. Still, we do not interpret those hard 
conditions and our relation to them by going back to the 
beginnings. You cannot interpret anything human by 
searching out the origin of all things human. The only way 
to interpret our life is to study our own souls as they are 
now, conscious of their immortality, conscious of their near- 
ness to the life of God. Let us study human souls and see 
what is the effect upon them of these conditions of living 
which are called the disciplines of life. Many interpretations 
are offered. 

There are those who tell us that these hard things in life 
are dark shadows coming between the light and the creat- 
ures of God that cannot live without light. They tell us that 
these dread things of life are to be likened to a vast swarm 
of repulsive vultures gathering around that which is about to 
die. They tell us that these trials are something to be 
battled with, that they are foes of our finer being, that they 
are the instrumentalities of the great enemy of God. They 
even dare to tell us that these things display the wrath of 
God. So they interpret life as a hedged in thing, and tell us 
that our restless spirits are simply chafing under conditions 
which offer nothing but opposition to everything that is best 
in the human soul. So they call us to arms whenever they 


_ ask us to serve God and humanity, and urge us to come out 
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and fight,— fight our enemies, beat down the things that 
obstruct our progress. 

How easy it is to respond to that great appeal! ‘The 
challenge to arms moves every strong nature; and when we 
answer it, and take the world that we live in as a hostile 
thing, feeling that we are indeed given over by God into 
the hands of Satan for some mysterious reason ever unknown 
to us, then how easy it is for us to imagine that, whatever 
we do, God is on our side, and not on the other side! How 
easy it is, under that law of living, to imagine that we are 
following our fine ambition to express our being, when we 
are simply asserting ourselves in a way that is not noble, but 
chiefly animated by the desire to win, to put down something, 
to overcome some force or party, some army or nation that 
may be opposed to our own! It seems to me that this in- 
terpretation of life is deficient in the fundamental principle 
of Christian living, that of self-denial. A certain type of 
self-sacrifice appears in the life of the soldier who is the rep- 
resentative of this interpretation of life. Where wars have 
led men to strive against men with the great ambition of 
winning victories, there have been many things given up, 
even life itself. There men have displayed courage, which 
in the pages of romance and reality alike always inspires us. 
Yet back of that note of triumph, which comes to us out of 
the military life, there lies the great, underlying, mournful 
wail of them that suffer wrong, of them that are beaten down 
with sorrows that need not have been. So we learn that 
that kind of self-sacrifice is a self-sacrifice which gets so over- 
whelmed with the vision of glory as to forget the conse- 
quences of rushing onward after glory, as to forget the sor- 
rows, the afflictions, and the sins that have ever followed in 
the trail of the simple militant life. No, let us seek another 
interpretation of this life of ours. 

There are other people who hold to the opinion that our 
life is a completed thing, that in the present there is little 
that is great, that whosoever would come inte contact with 
human greatness, with beautiful living, must go back into 
the dim past, where men have indeed wrought wondrously 
well. They devote themselves to the purely studious life, 
knowing, as is very true, that the record of a thousand years 
of human experience can show very much more of glory and 
completeness and beauty than can the record laid before us 
in any one day by the newspapers. So they say this time 
of ours does not produce those beautiful things that shine 
out of the records of a thousand years. They say that 
whosoever would find ideals of righteousness, whosoever 
would find human strength, the ability and the power of 
putting forth the things that are great, must go back into 
the past, and see what men have done. When the ardent 
souls of the present, active world come to these people who 
know the goodness of the past, and tell them with brave, 
young emotion what they mean to do for the uplifting of the 
world, these who think that life is completed always reply, 
‘‘That has been tried, my young friend: that has been 
tried.” Everything that you propose to these people “ has 
been tried.’’? And the restless spirit, overcome by the per- 
ception of the reality of life so as for a moment to overlook 


‘the natural reverence for human experience, can but reply: 


“Ves, tried by you; but 7 have not tried these ways, and 7 
propose to try them.” Why, it is given to every one who 
will deeply and nobly understand the possibilities of his 
being to know that it is not the success of effort that is the 
chief thing, but the effort itself. Through ages on ages 
men have tried to do beautiful things, and men for ages and 
ages to come will patiently and bravely and ignorantly, if 
you will, go on trying to do these same things, unconsciously 
aware that it is the trying that brings out human life. 

It is the endeavor that makes us be what we can be; and, 
compared with the endeavor, all the results are as nothing. 
Heaven lies out there before us; but it is the effort to get 
there that means something to strong souls, not the living 
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therein. Whosoever found himself in heaven, free from 
responsibility, free from all difficulty, could do nothing but fol- 
low the example of the Master as it is outlined in that fable of 
ancient Rome. Peter, discouraged by the great difficulty of 
the task in which he was engaged, had deserted the cause, 
and was fleeing from that wicked city, when he met the 
mysterious figure of his master, and asked him, “ Whither 
goest thou, Lord?” And his master answered, “To Rome.” 
Of course, what could the Master do but turn his back on 
heaven, and go to the place where the stress of life is most 
serious? Where can any man, if he desires to express him- 
self in works that shall be of use to the world, find a possi- 
bility of expressing himself other than under conditions 
which are hard? No, life is not a completed thing. Adam 
and Eve, to turn to another old fable and find a hidden truth 
in it,— Adam and Eve, created mature and happy, must of 
necessity prove to be moral weaklings. Not until the flam- 
ing sword blazed between them and their paradise did they 
begin to do anything for this race or for God. 

There is hinted the true interpretation of life,— an inter- 
pretation which recognizes this existence of ours as one of 
responsible progress. These hard things that come down 
upon us so overwhelmingly are not to be taken as something 
to be fought against, but as something to be used by souls 
that know howto employ material that is given to them, used 
in the cause of all righteousness, used in the putting forth 
of the power that isin us. Shaped though they may be by 
human experience, and elaborated before that by the natural 
processes of evolution, still what they say to us from the 
great mind of God is, ‘“‘ Here, child of mine, is at last a 
chance for you to be something stronger and finer than you 
have ever been before.’’ When the sorrows of my life come 
down upon me, I may in my human ignorance of the future 
pray that the cup may pass from my lips; but, when that cup 
actually touches my lips, then I have a chance to be patient, 
earnest, consecrated unto all good things, such as I never 
had before. 

How cou/d any human soul! grow in the power of patience, 
taking up this germ that is in him by the love of God and 
making it grow day by day to be larger than it is,— how 
could he possibly do it unless he had something that re- 
quired patience of him? How could we by any possibility 
put forth into this world the splendid influence of purity of 
heart, unless there were continually confronting us possibil- 
ities of being something other than pure in heart? Take 
any noble quality of our lives, and apply to it that test. You 
will find that every hardship that comes to any human soul, 
howsoever excessive the hardship may be, gives him the 
chance so to use it as to become’a better soul than he has 
been before. He may not be glad that it has come. It 
may not add to the happiness of his life. Of two men, one 
of them innocently and jubilantly happy day by day and 
the other one commanded by a certain fine public spirit and 
a disciplined self-control under his vision of the things that 
are,—of these two, which one is worth more to you and to 
this world and to God? Not the merely happy man ever. 
Yet I have seen enough of life to dare to believe that, when- 
soever any human soul takes hold of his life in the spirit of 
the soldier who goes forth to serve and not simply to fight, 
and acts constantly by the great purpose of building the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness,—invariably unto 
that man there are added certain lesser sweet things of life, 
—contentment, happiness, or something else which satisfies 
him just as well. 

So in the case of these sorrows, difficulties, afflictions, 
which we call discipline: it is given to us to put forth our 
simple human will. It is given to every man to say,— 


“Tt matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll; 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 
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Oh, it is wondrously true that the path of duty is the way 
to glory; wondrously true that all glory, which can perma- 
nently satisfy those who deserve it, all glory which can be 
laid before God as a tribute to him, is won by those who 
follow the path of duty, and understand that the path of duty 
is the daily, patient, splendid dealing with those things that 
are monotonous and difficult in our several lives. God asks 
us to be good; and here all around us, like flowers in our 
way, he scatters opportunities to be good, and to do some- 
thing that is helpful, something that is patient, something 
that is pure. He asks us that we follow the Master in the 
great demonstration of the law of self-sacrifice ; and here by 
our way there are opportunities for us to do that thing, and 
nothing to prevent us from doing it save the weakness that 
exists in our souls. The true interpretation of life is one that 
will help men to see that the hardships of life, the sorrows 
and the pains of life, are a throne unto which we are all born 
by virtue of our being heirs of God. 
and whosoever lightly or timidly abdicates that throne does 
a weak and shameful deed. 

We are told by those who do not interpret life on this 
basis that the picture which is called “The Man with the 
Hoe” displays the hard and oppressive limitations under 
which those that toil must ever live. Now far be it from me 
to say a word which would seem to indicate a lack of sym- 
pathy for those who are obliged to toil-under circumstances 
more oppressive than those which I myself have to meet. 
I venture to claim that I know something about the harder 
and more oppressive conditions of life; but because I know 
these things, and because I have seen human souls dealing 
with them magnificently, I dare to interpret the most difficult 
lives by saying, You must round out the picture of “The Man 
with the Hoe” with another picture of the same artist, “The 
Angelus,” and recognize that at any moment the man with 
the hoe can find the true meaning of what he is about by 
lifting up his spirit unto God. At any moment any human 
being, engaged in whatsoever trials and difficulties and limi- 
tations, can take hold of those things, and so deal with them 
as to wrest all moral possibilities from them, and to rise in 
majesty before those who observe, and reveal the glory of 
spiritual living,— gain, in short, the only thing for which an 
immortal life is given. 

Go on doing all that you can for all those who are troubled 
and oppressed, but do not so belittle their immortal souls as 
to imagine that you have to change the conditions of their 
lives before they can find noble expression of what is loveli- 
est in human nature. We all have our chance, and therefore 
we ought all of us to be glad that we are alive. We ought 
all of us to go on from the footing where we now stand, and 
put forth the qualities that are within us by means of the op- 
portunities which God has given us, understanding, through 
this Christian interpretation of life, that our difficulties are 
divine opportunities, and not limitations set up by Satan. 

The great symbol of the cross of Christ expresses this side 
of life. Do not think that the cross was a limitation upon 
the life of Jesus. The cross was to him what these crosses 
of ours are to us,—his moral opportunity. In the presence 
of that opportunity, what did he not do for this world of 
ours! Set forth the cross still as the symbol of the opportu- 
nities of life, but say that the life of Christ itself is the symbol 
of our immortal life. Thé cross that he bore is but the 
symbol of the crosses that we bear,— simply the symbol to 
show us that in the hardships of life appear man’s grandest 
open doors, If life is not hard for anybody, his first duty 
under God is to go out and find something that is hard. 
There is no other way to get that cross upon one’s shoulder 
than to go out and find something that is hard. These hopes 
for easy living, these unappreciative words about a heaven 
that shall give rest everlasting,— how wide they are from the 
mark that is set for us by the cross of our Master! 

Life, then, is nota battle. Put it the other way, and it will 


It is a throne of power, © 
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be true: battle is a life. Battle of all kinds gives us the 
chance to live, the chance to be men and women, the chance 
to be heroic, the chance to be divine. Life appeals to us 
still for the soldierly spirit. But instead of that old-time in- 
spiration which comes to us from the clanking \accoutre- 
ments of war, instead of that inward exaltation in us which 
military music calls out, we are coming at last to feel the 
leadership of Christ, and to see so clearly and so happily the 
thrilling ideals of the loftiest life that come down to us from 
God through our teacher as to find in them the same power 


of appeal that has been given to the soldier of the olden 


days by the mere call to arms. It is given to us to turn 
upon these perils of our daily lives instead of fleeing from 
them when we can; to turn upon them, and take them as the 
opportunities of our lives in such a fashion that we shall be 
able to make the books and the tools we use flash continually 
as with the gleaming of the sword; able to give to the 
ordinary incidents of our lives the insistence of musketry, 
and all the power and dignity and lift that romance has 
thrown into the marching of armies of men and the contend- 
ing of men on desperate fields of battle. 

Action, then, is the keynote of this interpretation of our 
lives. Being immortal is always better than winning im- 
mortality. Building heaven here upon earth is of necessity 
better for us now than any thought of heaven that is to come, 
though our hearts are filled with the conviction that an 
immortal progress lies before us all. 

Now it is given to our church, to all churches of the 
Christian name,— and I dare say to many other churches 
that do not take the Christian name,— it is given to us to 
stand upon these massive foundations of faith, and interpret 
to our land the life that human souls must live. It is given 
to us to go out and interpret unto a nation that nation’s 
grief,— the greatest work that has ever been undertaken by 
man. Statesmen may interpret unto their nations the rela- 
tions between land and land. The teachers whom we 
honor may interpret unto us the true laws of human society. 
But the greatest work to which the mind can turn is to go 
out and interpret unto human souls the griefs that come 
upon them, to go out and interpret to a nation the under- 
lying divine purposes that are to be found in ‘everything 
that is sad, in every affliction, in every crime, to see the 
larger meaning of the hero’s death, to go out and show our 
nation, comrades,— you and I,—to go out and show our 
nation that by virtue of the underlying justice of God our re- 
vered President has done more for us, more for the progress 
of righteousness in this world, more for the setting forth of all 
things that were dear to his heart, by dying with the simple, 
Christian courage that he showed than he possibly could 
have done by living among us many more years. Whoso- 
ever can see these things can teach the whole world to pos- 
sess their spirits in magnificent patience in recognition of 
the unfailing law of God, by which we are all always, under 
all circumstances, controlled. He knows the deeps of life 
who can interpret unto the land how God, in his infinite 
wisdom, can take up even the blind wickedness of a fool, 
and make that a part of the growth of righteousness in a 
nation. 

Whosoever is able to interpret such things, and keep hold 
of the hand of the present God through all national difficul- 
ties and all personal ones,—he is the man and that is the 
church that in the years that are to come are going to make 
‘Christianity the power over reasonable minds that it is surely 
destined to be. Oh, the joy of it! to be able to make men 
glad that they are alive, and, though the whole land be 
swarming with iniquity, to make people see the beauty of the 
beautiful life and the possibility of making life beautiful in 
every corner of every city in the world! to be able to go 
out and show to men that here and now we are living ina 
golden age! There never will be, there never was the golden 
age. We are living in that which is golden, and that is 
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enough for our satisfaction; for it appeals unto everything 
that isin us. It draws out all the powers that we have just 
so fast as they spring up in our being, O Church of God, 
come ye up to these mountain tops, these peaks of the glory 
of interpreting life deeply and well! Take these things of 
faith,— faith in God, faith in your own souls, faith in other 
souls, faith in the interminable future,— take these splendid 
things of faith, and go out and interpret them to human 
souls wheresoever you find any one who does not know that 
life is a glorious thing. 

Give to us for this work, fathers and mothers, your finest 
youth. Oh, to think of the fathers and mothers that have 
turned aside brave, young minds that were inclined to go 
into this ministry of the interpretation of life, turned them 
aside from that highest of all things human, and asked them 
to do works that are less potent! Give to us, not the boys 
and girls that cannot do anything else, but the finest youth 
of your homes, and we will give them work to do that will 
strain every nerve in them, and enable them to put forth 
power upon power, of which they may never dream if they 
go into any other life. 

There lies before the Church of God in this world of ours 
a destiny compared with which all the glories of the past 
shall be forgotten. For never, in completeness, in patience, 
in great breadth of action, has this Christian interpretation 
of life been given unto man. Here and there in the past 
we find a man who has been both a hero and a wise soul, 
and has put forth his activities on such a basis; but the 
Christian Church as a whole has never even dimly under- 
stood the possibility of doing it. When at last the Chris- 
tian Church does range up to the level of the life of its 
Master, then it will produce results which will prove how 
much better than any other sphere for human activity is that 
offered by the privilege of interpreting life so as to make 
men glad that they have a chance of grappling with the 
things that are hard. When that generous gladness comes, 
then the man who has been moaning because he is down- 
trodden, wakes up and sees at last that in the fact that he 
is down-trodden he has a challenge from God which enables 
him to bring out splendid things in his soul. Rightly pro- 
claimed, this interpretation inspires him to forget his poor 
oppressor in the splendid joy of the things he is accomplish- 
ing by God’s grace through the foolishness of the oppressor. 

We have got to revolutionize our modern methods of 
charity. We have got to revolutionize our preaching. We 
have got to get a new comprehension of the possibilities of 
Christianity. We are to go forth under the banner of our 
leader, doing these things. There are many others who are 
doing it, God be praised! but we are freer in some ways to 
enter upon this service. Why is it that we are not all on 
fire, every one who calls himself a Unitarian, on fire with the 
splendid example that is always set before us by our Master 
bearing his cross? Howis it that each and every one of us, 
preachers and laity alike, are not eagerly grasping for our 
cross, in order to go out and follow the Master, and live so 
gloriously well as to make not only ourselves happy, but to 
give happiness to many others day by day? ‘ It is only the 
bearing of the cross that will accomplish this. It is only 
toil that permits high self-expression. It is only they that 
are pioneers in advancing the interests of humanity that are 
in the best possible way able to interpret by their actions 
this glorious human life; and, if we interpret it according to 
our strength and vision, we can lead the army of those who 
live thus nobly. 

It is your privilege and mine thus to take a manful part 
in these coming grander days of an enlightened and invig- 
orated Christianity. If we will interpret life according to 
our vision, and live according to our inner strength, making 
both speech and action proclaim the glory of the doing of 
duty, we shall render unto God an acceptable sacrifice, and 
unto men an inspiring service. 
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Marcus Whitman. 


The rising world shall map his track, 
The vales and peaks his name shall hold, 
And earth-worn feet shall follow back 
The empires new and empires old, 
And gather ’neath the flag unrolled 
By Walla Walla River. 


At Walla Walla one may see 
The city of the Western North; 

And near it graves unmarked there be, 
That cover souls of royal worth. 

The flag waves o’er them in the sky 
Beneath whose stars are cities born ; 

And round them, mountain-castled, lie 
The hundred towns of Oregon. 


I hear the tread of nations there: 

The engine shrieks where eagles screamed, 
And ring the silver bells of prayer 

Where voiceless the Columbia gleamed. 
I hear a thousand hammers beat 

The march of cities neath the crag. 
Halt, halt, O hosts of hurrying feet! 
The eagles sweep celestial air; 
Halt! give the password! let it be 

The solitary rider’s word, 

That but the echoing mountain heard: 
« All things are possible to faith, 
To him who lifts in prayer the flag 

And dares the fortress of the sky!” 
The future has its Walla Walla, 
And peopled vales of Oregon, 
Where Whitman and his heroes lie 

By Walla Walla River. 


— Hezekiah Butterworth, 


Literature. 


Tue Lire OF THE BEE. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Translated by Alfred Sutro. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.—Those who have known 
Maeterlinck heretofore as the author of his 
several dramas, or of those extremely mystical 
books, Zhe Treasure of the Humble and Wisdom 
and Destiny, will be not a little astonished to find 
him coming down from the clouds and walking 
the earth so firmly as he does in this wonderful 
and delightful study of the life and habits of the 
It is not as if he had evolved the creature 
from his inner consciousness, where, however 
amorous of honey, it would hardly have evolved 
a sting. Clearly, he has the fullest knowledge of 
his subject, on the literary side, and has sup- 
plemented this with much careful observation. 
Yet one would hardly go amiss in taking first 
some such book as Langstroth’s on bee-culture, 
reserving Maeterlinck’s for a poetical commen- 
tary on that as a more matter-of-fact production. 
A succession of eight chapters deals with the 
subjects of the following titles : “On the Thresh- 
old of the Hive”; “The Swarm”; “The Foun- 
dation of the City”; “The Life of the Bee”; 
“The Young Queens”; “The Nuptial Flight”; 
“The Massacre of the Males”; “The Progress 
of the Race.” A good many deductions are 
made from the traditional mythology of this 
subject, but hardly with the effect of making the 
life of the bee less wonderful than it has been 
Without seeking them, 
the writer finds a good many parables and 
admonitions for the conduct of our human life. 
He is quick to resent the criticisms that are 
made upon his bees and to parallel them with 
such as are equally pertinent to our human 
ignorance and fatuity, while the subjection of 
the bee-mind to an ideal of future benefit is 
something which the nobility of the human kind 
can hardly match. We are obliged to say, 
however, that the implications of the book are 
mainly tragical, both as regards such monstrous 
incidents as the treatment of the young queens, 
the nuptial flight, the massacre of the males, and 
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the method of Nature in her general operations 
which such incidents disclosed. Something of 
over-sweetness in Maeterlinck’s way of putting 
things only serves to make the tragedy more 
keen. If this book has a fault, it is its pertinacity 
in recurring to some of the more odious aspects 
of his theme. We could wish that the translator 
had selected some other word than “love” to 
express the reproductive instinct of the bee. 
With its rhetorical adjuncts, it gets to be very 
sickening. The tragical implication of the bee’s 
life and death is not to be escaped. But, doubt- 
less, we import too much of our human experi- 
ence into our interpretation of a life that has 
little in common with our own. On the other 
hand, the interpretation of our human life in 
terms of bee-life can easily be overdone. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith has written an able criticism of 
the book enforcing this consideration and plead- 
ing for a less pessimistic anthropology than 
Maeterlinck’s bee-studies have impressed upon 
his sensitive and poetic mind. 


THEOLOGY AT THE DAWN OF THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY: EssAYS ON THE PRESENT 
STATUS OF CHRISTIANITY AND ITS DocTRINES. 
Edited, with an introduction, by J. Vyrnwy 
Morgan, D.D. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
—To the future historian of religion in the 
Anglo-Saxon world this volume will be of no 
little service. Its object, the editor says, is “to 
put in clear contrast the two tendencies in the- 
ology, liberal and conservative,” of the present 
day. It contains forty-five essays written by 
representative men in this country and Great 
Britain (Canada is not yet represented) on a va 
riety of theological questions : there are a number 
of pairs, an essay on each side of a question. The 
British writers are Frederic Harrison, Harry 
Jones (prebendary of St. Paul’s, London), 
Caleb Scott (principal of Lancashire College, 
Manchester), F. W. Aveling (principal of 
Christ’s College, Blackheath), J. M. Hodgson 
(principal of Congregational Theological Hall, 
Edinburgh), R. A. Armstrong (Liverpool), and 
Dean Farrar. Among the American writers 
are F. Crane (Methodist, Chicago), Dean H. M. 
Hart (Denver), Rabbi Hirsch (Chicago), S. D. 
McConnell (New York), Prof. H. P. Smith 
(Amherst), Dr. De Normandie, I. M. Atwood 
(Universalist, Rochester), C. F. Dole, Robert 
Collyer, Bishop Doane, E. A. Kimball (Chris- 
tian Scientist, Chicago), President Faunce, 
President Thwing, S. M. Crothers, H. O. Row- 
lands (Baptist, Lincoln, Neb.), President Eliot, 
Mayor Jones (Toledo), S. L. Brengle (Salvation 
Army). It will be seen that many shades of 
opinion are represented. The essays are 
thoughtful and temperate. So far as they are 
an indication of public opinion, they show that a 
certain measure of sweet reasonableness has 
penetrated a large body of our theological 
thought. It must be remembered, however, 
that the essayists are picked men, and therefore 
not always representative of the ideas of their 
various communions. The sympathies of the 
editor are with the liberals, and probably he 
selected his contributors, as far as possible, from 
this body; and the Roman Church does not 
appear at all. It is pretty certain that the 
masses of the Christian world are at a great 
remove from liberal sentiments. But this col- 
lection of essays shows that the foremost men 
are moving toward rational conceptions of re- 
ligion, and that the advanced groups in all the 
churches are nearer one another than they were 


a hundred years ago. 
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THE CuHuRCH (Ecclesia). By George Dana 
Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.—Dr. Boardman, well known as 
a prolific writer on theological topics, in this his 
latest volume, studies the church under three 
aspects: first, as a Primitive Seciety; second, as 
a Modern Problem; and, third, as a Divine 
Ideal. For his knowledge of the primitive 
church he confines himself to Scripture ex- 
egesis, and holds that the church as an ecclesi- 
astical organization grew out of circumstances. 
The life of the new Christian society instinc-« 
tively adjusted itself to the varying circum- 
stances of locality, race, temperament, custom, 
emergency, etc. The human institution was an 
unconscious growth. He wholly, and rightly, 
rejects the more ecclesiastical theories of the 
early church. Under the second head, nearly 
all the problems that affect the church to-day 
are considered. Dr. Boardman is a strong be- 
liever in the church of works, or the institu- 
tional church. The churchis to minister to the 
bodies as well as to the souls of men. This is 
true, but it seems to be forgotten that fre- 
quently institutions other than the church can 
do better work than the church in many fields 
of human service. He favors chanting and the 
use of formal written or printed prayers, in 
addition to extempore prayer. The need of 
giving women a larger part in the pastoral work 
of Protestant churches is insisted upon. Dr. 
Boardman, though a strong Baptist, differs from 
most American Baptists in advocating open 
communion. As a “non-Baptist Irenicon,” he 
proposes that all the churches return to immer- 
sion as the primitive baptism. As a “Baptist 
Irenicon,” he suggests that the Baptists cease to 
insist upon immersion as their qualification for 
communion. Coming to the church as a Divine 
Ideal, Dr. Boardman gives us much spiritual in- 
terpretation of value; but it is marred by too 
minute and literal understanding of many New 
Testament figures and symbols. Throughout 
the book the end for which the church exists — 
namely, to build up the kingdom of God—is 
never lost sight of, but is steadily exalted to the 
supreme place. This is praise that cannot be 
always given to books about the church. 


WESTERFELT. By W. N. Harben. New 
York: Harper & Brothers,—Messrs. Harper 
Brothers announced some time ago their inten- 
tion to issue each month of the year during r1gor 
an American novel, written for the most part by 
new American writers and dealing with phases 
of contemporary American life. The volume 
before us is the sixth of these. From these cir- 
cumstances a particular interest is excited in the 
mind of the reader, and perhaps raises expecta- 
tions difficult to satisfy. If we are thinking of 
the American novel, we are naturally lifting our 
critical faculties to the height of our patriotic 
ambition. But this series is not primarily ex- 
pected to include the greatest novel of our liter- 
ature: it is rather intended to reflect the national 
life from varied points of view. Westerfelt has 
no characteristics of greatness, either as a book 
or as the name stands for the hero of the sfory. _ 
Commonplace life in a Southern village is the 
material. The hero keeps a livery stable. He 
wins the affection of a poor widow’s only 
daughter ; but, treating her coldly, the girl too 
promptly drowns herself. The enraged mother 
becomes semi-insane, and haunts the hero’s ways 
with threats of vengeance. So he goes “over 
the mountain,” and finds there another widow 
with another only daughter. The {main'plot of 


— 
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the tale then develops, and seems to be based 
upon a very simple misconception between this 
young lady whose mother keeps the village 
hotel and the hero. Toot Wambush is the 
villain of the story; and a ferocious fight is 
vividly detailed, in which the hero receives 
knife wounds which for some time imperil his 
life. The misunderstanding is finally cleared 
away, and the hotel widow’s daughter and the 
owner of the livery stable find the proper satis- 


_ faction for their hearts’ desires. 


HicHwAys AND Byways or Music. By 
Hugh A. Clarke. New York: Silver, Burdett 
& Co. 75 cents—Dr. Clarke is professor of 
the science of music in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the material of this collection of 
essays is drawn from various lectures on musi- 
cal topics. The first essay, on “Musical Myths,” 
is a curious and interesting study as well as an 
illustration of the perennial tendency to myth- 
making, evident even in our own day and gen- 
eration. The talk about “Literary Men and 
Music” is not only a plea for an appreciation 
of the proper position of music among the arts, 
but a suggestive discussion of the use literary 
men have made of their musical knowledge or 
interest. Other essays are “Some Facts in the 
Growth of Music,” “Some Curiosities of Musi- 
cal History,” “The Teutonic Element in Music,” 
and “Modern Tendencies in Music,” in which 
last Dr. Clarke notes a deterioration in musical 
taste in some respects during the last half-cen- 
tury, but on the other hand finds wide-spread and 
growing interest in the cultivation of the best 
class of music, Two encouraging factors in the 
spread of sound musical culture are the teaching 
of music in the schools of the country and the 
establishment in cities of schools and conserva- 
tories for special training. 


THE LAND oF CocKAYNE. By Matilde Serao. 
New Vork: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— Under 
the guise of. fiction the gifted author of this 
book has evidently intended to state the dreary 
facts concerning the baleful effects of lottery 
gambling in Italy. -The title is singularly delu- 
sive; for, instead of being a land of idleness and 
luxurious ease, we find a hell of woe and anxiety 
in which the imagination of those who gamble is 
so depressed by the dreariness of their disap- 
pointments that they are not able to rejoice 
even in fancy. Specimens are selected from all 
classes of society to show how pestilent is the 
delusion, which, encouraged by the government, 
wrecks the happiness of many people. We 
know, while we read, that the miseries brought 
to light, and the insane excitements of the actors, 
must represent the fortunes of only a small pro- 
portion of the population; but, so far as the 
romance in hand is concerned, we are not 
allowed, even for a moment, to dwell upon the 
brighter side of life in an Italian city. There 
are many powerful and dramatic sketches of life 
in Naples, but it is only by force of will that the 
reader is able to recall in imagination the light 
and sparkle and beauty which exist alongside 
with the horrors so graphically depicted. 


Marcus WuiTMan. By William A. Mowry. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.50.— Dr. 
Marcus Whitman, the man who saved Oregon 
to the United States, the sturdy, heroic mission- 
ary who crossed the continent on horseback in 
order to warn our government at Washington 
concerning the rightful boundary lines, the in- 
trepid leader who encouraged frontier pioneers to 


raphy. 
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emigrate there, assuring them that they could 
take their wagons and families through to the 
Columbia, since he himself had already done so, 
is a good subject for a biography and historical 
sketch. For more than twenty years Mr. Mowry 
has been preparing himself to speak with au- 
thority upon the life of Whitman and the dis- 
puted incidents in his career. The first part of 
the work is historical, and treats mainly of our 
claims to the Oregon country. An account of 
the establishment of missionary stations among 
the Indians follows, preceding the main biog- 
Whitman was killed in a dreadful mas- 
sacre with a dozen of his friends and compan- 
ions. 
documents which throw light on the historical 
events here narrated. 


An appendix presents in full various 


The Magazines. 


The World’s Work—a magazine compara- 
tively new, published by Doubleday, Page & 


Co.—takes a place in current literature which is 


unique and valuable. Handsomely printed, 


finely illustrated, it furnishes reports of impor- 
tant things happening in various parts of the 


world which interest the intelligent reader every- 
where. 
stance, discussions of events and movements in 
the arid lands of the South-west, in the moun- 
tains of South America, in the Southern cotton 


mills, in Russia and Asia, with subjects that in- 
There 
are several fine pictures of McKinley, Root, 


terest the world’s workers everywhere. 


Hay, and President Roosevelt. 


. Books Received. 


From Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. 
Life Everlasting. By John Fiske. $r.00. 
England’s.Story. _By E.M. Tappan. 85 cents. 
The Ethnic Trinities. By Levi Leonard Paine, D.D. 


1.75. 
rhe National Basis of Orthodoxy. By Albert Weston 
Moore, D.D. ° $1.75. 
From L. C, Page & Co., Boston. 
Jarvis of Harvard. By Reginald Wright Kauffman. 


1.50. 
A’ Gentlewoman of the Slums. By Annie Wakeman. 50 
cents. 

Famous Actors. By Lewis C. Strange. $1.50. 

Peggy’s Trial. By Mary Knight Potter. 50 cents. 

Florence. By'Grant Allen. 2 volumes. $3.00. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New Vork. 

Prose Quotations. 


cents. 
Poetical Quotations. Edited by George W. Powers.. 50 


cents. 
Who’s the Author? By Louis Haman Peet. 50 cents. 
From Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
The Night-hawk. By Alix John. 
The Making of a Marchioness. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. $1.10. 
From Harter & Brothers, New York. 

The Punishment of the Stingy, and Other Indian Stories. 
By Bird Grinnell. $1.15. 
The Strength of the Hills. 

$1.50. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New Vork. 
Time and Chance. By Elbert Hubbard. $1.50. 
The Spinster Book. By Myrtle Reed, $1.50, 

From European Publishing Company, New York. 
Happy Day; or, The Confessions of a Woman Minister. 
From the Stockham Publishing Company, Chicago. 

Karezza. By Alice B. Stockham, M.D. = 
From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
7 Tempting of Father Anthony, By George Horton. 
1.25. 
From Edward Stern & Co., Philadelphia, 
A Rabbi's Impression of the Oberammergau. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

Menuet A ’Antique. For the piano. _ By Anton Strelezki. 
ey sats Song. For violin and piano, By James H 
ogers. . 4 
Duod’Amour. Love Duet. For the piano. By Wilson 

. omith. 
= nce Nocturne. For the piano, By Anton Stre- 
eZK1. i 
Staccato-Ktude. For the piano. By Wilson G, Smith. 
Frolic. For the piano. By A. Jul. Biedermann. : 
The Kavanagh. Trio for men’s voices. By Frederic 
Field Bullard. 4 gh de 
The ee sek Song for bass voice, By Frederic Field 
Bullard. 
Roumanian Dance. For the piano. By Anton Strelezki. 
Daisy. For the piano. By A. Jul. Biedermann, | 
Consolation. For the piano. By Anton Strelezki, 
Bluette. For the piano. By Anton Strelezki. 
Berceuse d’Enfant. For the piano, Four hands. By 
Anton Strelezki, 


By Florence Wilkinson. 


The present number contains, for in- 


Edited by George W. Powers. 50 
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Houghton 
Mifflin& Compan, y’s 
New Books 


A Multitude 
of Counsellors 


Being a collection of Codes, Precepts, and 
Rules of Life from the Wise of all Ages. 
Edited with an Introductory Essay on 
the Ancient and Modern Knowledge 
of Good. and Evil, by J. N. LARNED. 
Large crown 8vo, $2.00, wet ; postpaid, 
$2.19. 

A singularly rich and varied collection 
of the maxims and condensed wisdom of 
sages of all times. It includes Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, medizval, and modern 
aphorisms and proverbs, concise and 
pithy expressions of the world’s best judg- 
ment on the most important matters of 
human life and conduct. 


Footing it in Franconia 


By BRADFORD TORREY. 16mo, $1.10 net ; 
postpaid, $1.20. 

This is a record of happy days out of 
doors in New Hampshire mountains. Its 
humor and enthusiasm are delightful, and 
the style is charming 


The World 
Before Abraham 


According to Genesis I.-XI. 

Introduction to the Pentateuch. 

H. G. MITcHELL, D.D., Professor in 

Boston University. Crown 8vo, $1.75 

net ; postpaid, $1.90. 

Dr. Mitchell deals with the opening 
chapters of Genesis in the spirit of the 
modern historical scholar, reverently, but 
without superstition. He treats The 
Origin of Things; Noah and his Times; 
The Origin of the Peoples; The Tradi- 
tional Authorship of the Pentateuch; 
The Age of the Documents and the Order 
of Compilation; and his book has the 
charm and the authority which come 
from the vigorous, direct, candid treat- 
ment of a matter of importance. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Boston and New York 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 

1. The Crime that Failed. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


a7a Congress Street = - . Boston 
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For the Christian Register. 


Thistle-down. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


“Does the White Squadron sail?’ 

‘Tt is sailing to-day. 

The Wind is their Pilot, 

And calleth, Away ! 

It floats in the sunshine, and anchors at night, 
Thistle-down, thistle-down, silken and light,”’ 


For the Christian Register. 
‘Tinkie’s Dream of a Star, 


BY JOSEPH WOODBURY STROUT. 


One day Tinkie’s sister went away to be gone 
all summer, and Tinkie had to go to bed alone. 
At first it was hard, and she could not go to 
sleep; and she cried just a little, and would 
have cried more, but through her tears, as the 
shadows crept down upon the hills, she saw a 
star. It was just peeping through the tree-tops 
on Mt. Tom, and seemed so friendly and so 
lonely way out there in the night that Tinkie 
became interested and forgot her own troubles. 

She thought how cold it must be out there, 
and wondered why the star winked so. And, 
while she was wondering it began to come 
nearer; and Tinkie was glad, for she thought it 
would come in and get warm. But, as it came 
nigh, it seemed to be a mirror ; and she saw faces 
looking at her from it, and they seemed to be 
her own face and Buddie’s who had gone away. 
She saw herself sliding down hill in front of the 
house where she was born; and she was so 
little that her feet did not reach the ground, and 
her sled carried her where it would. Then she 
saw herself in that star-mirror going to school, 
a little three-year-old,—because Buddie went to 
school and she cried to go with her. She saw 
the fields in blossom, and herself plucking the 
daisies and buttercups as she returned from 
school alone. She saw herself again playing 
with potato bugs, her apron filled with them 
crawling all over her, while she picked them up 
one by one and put them in barns made of 
blocks. And the star kept coming nearer, and 
the pictures came out clearer. One of them she 
liked very much: she was picking up a little 
sparrow on the lawn in front of Trinity Church 
in Boston. 

All these pictures seemed to be more than 
pictures, or live pictures; for they moved and 
talked and shouted, and did exactly what any 
little girl would do who was playing out of 
doors, and not as they do in pictures. So 
picture followed picture until the star really 
came and peeped in at her window, and showed 
her a little girl with tears in her eyes, lying in 
her bed and thinking how lonesome she was; 
and then she saw no more—but the bright sun- 
light. 

At breakfast Tinkie told the prophet—that 
was her-papa—about the star, and he inter- 
preted it for her. 

“This,” he said, “is the meaning of your 
dream. The star you saw is called the Swan. 
It takes ten years for the light to come from it 
to us, and just the same time for light to go 
from us to it. If you were to take passage 
this morning on a ray of light going to the 
Swan, it would take you about ten years to get 
there. But in your dream you travelled faster 
than a ray of light. You travelled ona ray of 
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thought, on a dream-ship; and you reached the 
star in about one second. As you neared it, 
you overtook the rays of light that started for 
it years ago, when you were sliding down hill 
on your first sled and were only two years old. 

“The stream of light that is always going 
from us to the stars just took your picture as 
it passed, and carried it along with many others, 
and will carry it just as far as it goes. 

“But last night, in your dreams, you got to 
the star ahead of that train which carried your 
picture; and, when you turned and looked back- 
ward, you saw them all coming toward you. 

“Now, Tinkie, your dream of a star was not 
all a dream. If we could see the pictures we 
make on the light-beams that start every second 
from our earth here, we would see a perfect 
picture of every instant of our past life. And 
what you do to-day, that will be caught up on 
the train of light and carried along; and ten 
years from to-day it will just have reached the 
star which came and peeped into your room 
last night.” 


Cherry, Dan, and Ginger. 


Cherry, Dan, and Ginger were three as polite 
and generally well-mannered dogs as ever lived. 
And that, too, in a family where there were a 
great many children. And any dog alive will 
tell you that it is sometimes very difficult to be 
perfectly polite and good-tempered where a lot 
of children are about. As they had grown up 
from puppyhood, they had gradually learned that 
even the kindest of human beings have perfectly 
absurd ideas about a great many things which it 
is wiser to humor them in, 

It had taken Ginger a long time to remember 
that the library curtains were not considered by 
those in authority the best place in which to 
wrap greasy bones. He hoped some day to 
learn what they were allowed to drag on the 
floor for, if not to wrap bones in! 

Dan’s particular grievance was that, if beds 
were made to sleep in (or on), what particle of 
difference could it make whether you happened 
to be wet or dry when you jumped on them to 
snatch a few minutes’ sleep, after a run and a 
dip on a hot summer’s day? 

What Cherry was always asking was: “When 
one is told to be a ‘good dog,’ and not let tramps 
and beggars get into the house, how is one to 
tell that a miserable postman or grocer’s boy is 
not to be barked at ?” 

But they had finally come to the conclusion 
that all these things had no real reason: they 
just were. Having arrived at this philosophic 
conclusion, it was not surprising that they 
meekly submitted to a new, and of course 
foolish, idea that suddenly struck the family. 
A large and, it must be admitted, exceedingly 
comfortable armchair was set apart for their 
particular use. No one else sat in it,—it had a 
clean linen cover put on it three times a week, 
although no one would ever have suspected it,— 
and apparently ¢key were not expected to sit 
anywhere else. Certainly, they were not urged 
to do so, quite the contrary. 

“Oh, well,” said Dan, after they had mourned 
this new innovation, “let’s be thankful they 
haven’t taken it into their silly heads that dogs 
should be made to stand up forever !” 

But, with the best of intentions, it was very 
hard to remember this new curtailment of their 
rights. More than once, when Ginger, wet and 
muddy, to be.sure,—he never denied that,—had, 


with a wide and most engaging smile, attempted 
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to make some room for his mistress on what 
was, he believed, known as the best sofa, had he 
been rewarded with a flick of the whip in place 
of the pat which his politeness surely merited. 

Dan and Cherry had had similar humiliating 
experiences. They consoled themselves as best 
they could. The chair—zheiy chair—was fairly 
comfortable, particularly for the one who got 
there first. The first two, to be sure, were al- 
ways a little cramped. You see there was room 
for only two to spread out pleasantly on the 
seat, and the last to arrive had naturally to sit 
on top of the earlier comers. Their mistress 
tried to show them some ridiculous way to 
occupy it, so that they could all sit on the seat. 

“I'd like to see three people as big as she in it 
just once!” said Ginger. “I suppose it could 
be done if I was willing to let my legs stay on 
the floor, the way she does.” One thing they 
had to congratulate each other on. The family 
seemed to have exhausted their inventive fac- 
ulty for the time, and no more reforms were 
attempted that summer. 

It was in the early autumn that an event 
occurred which brought things to a climax, and 
compelled the three friends to rebel openly. 
And, wonderful to relate, for once they were 
patted and laughed over and consoled. 

One day the children’s father brought a friend 
home to luncheon. He had arrived in the city 
unexpectedly, and, therefore, came quite infor- 
mally. When he arrived at the house, he was 
ushered into the library, where stood the famous 
chair, spotless in a cover just that minute put 
on. It was large and comfortable; and the 
stranger, in blissful ignorance, proceeded to 
occupy it. In the mean time the children’s 
father had gone in search of some of the family. 

As it happened, Ginger, Cherry, and Dan had 
been having a most exhausting run, and had 
gone down to the pond to cool off. While fat 
Ginger was lying luxuriantly on his stomach in 
a nice muddy pool near the shore, and Cherry 
was pretending to fetch a stick, just for practice, 
Dan suddenly sprang for the shore, and started 
ata great pace for the house, which was some 
distance away. 

The others needed no second warning. He 
was making for the best place in the chair; and 
as he was the largest, if he got on the seat, they 
had to sit on him as best they could. They 
rushed after him. 

They managed to reach the house about the 
same time; for some one had closed the front 
door, and Dan had lost a few precious moments 
in trying first to get in that way. What was 
their astonishment to find a man—and a strange 
man—sitting in their own chair. When, a few 
seconds later, the family reached the door to 
discover what on earth was happening, they 
found Dan and Cherry racing furiously around 
a very much puzzled and astonished gentleman, 
while Ginger, too much out of breath to bark, 
contented himself with howling, which is much 
easier when you understand it. 


When the family had sufficiently recovered to — 


restore peace and explain things to their guest, 
—who promptly, with many apologies to .the 


three friends, vacated their chair,—the dogs ~ 


were made so much of that they nearly wagged 
their tails off. But, even when lunch was an- 
nounced, they did not stir, which was most un- 
usual. 

“A man who would do that,” said Dan, 
“would dig up bones!” And they watched the 
visitor closely all during his stay.—Henry Dick, 
in Vouth’s Companion, 


——— 


————_ 
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Betty and Susan. question showed no little discrimination on her | 23. A web of tapestry. 
part touching the suitability as to size, shape,| 24. A spindle. 
and weight of the object selected to fulfil the) 25. A silver cup. 


Bouncing Betty loitered idly 


On the dusty road to town: purpose for which the sixpence was used.— A 

Black-eyed Susan, trim and tidy, Sydney Bulletin. NSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN PREVIOUS 
Chid her for her tattered gown. NUMBER. 

a MA 1. Hiawatha. 
See how soiled it is, and faded! Guess Again. Rakin Hadad 


Creep beneath the bars, my friend: 
In this field ’tis clean and shaded, 
And your frock I’ll help you mend,’” 


t 3. Aladdin. 
Of what famous characters do the following 4.’Tom Bailey in “Story of a Bad Boy,” by 


objects remind you? T. B. Aldrich. 


Kindly Susan’s plan refusing, 


Careless Betty made reply : 1. A hatchet. 5. Ulysses. 
“Qh, ’tis vastly more amusing 2. A rail fence. 6. Robinson Crusoe. 
Here to watch the passers-by !”” cigs ruff. . Jo in “Little Women.” 
—Sarah F. Day. 4. A griddle cake. 8. Me ok Fleming. 
5. A spider’s web. g. Carol in “The Birds’ Christmas Carol.” 
How a Spider used Sixpence. 6. A fiddle. 10. Jackanapes. 
: { 7. A muddy mantle. 11. Alice in Wonderland, 
A friend of mine noticed near his camp a 8. A mantle with many rents. 12, Ivanhoe. 
trap-door spider run in front of him and pop g. A pearl. 13. Mowgli in “The Jungle Stories.” 
into its hole, pulling the “lid” down as it disap-| © 10. A gray goose shaft. 14. The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
peared. The lid seemed so neat and perfecta| 11. A dainty slipper. 15. Nolan in “The Man without a Country.” 
circle that the man stooped to examine it, and} 12. A daisy. 16. Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
found, to his astonishment, that it was a six-| 13- A plough. 17. Siegfried. 
pence. There was nothing but silk thread cov-| 14. A blot of ink on the wall. 18. Christian in “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
ering the top of the coin, but underneath mud| 15. An apple (4). 19. Merlin. 
and silk thread were coated on andshaped con-| 16. A rusty lamp. 20. The Last of the Mohicans. 
vex (as usual). The coin had probably been} 17. A red rose. 
swept out of the tent with rubbish. Asis well} 18. A smooth, round stone. Ernestine had learned the word “rat” at 
known, the doors of trap-door spiders’ bur-] 19. A linden leaf. school. The teacher pointed to the word “at,” 
rows are typically made of flattened pellets of | 20. A drink of water. and asked her what it was. She said, “It is 
earth stuck together with silk or otheradhesive| 21. Painted grapes. some part of a rat, but I don’t know which part 
material. The unique behavior of the spider in| -22. A garter. it is.’— Youth's Companion. 
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Good News. 
The Song of Love. 


Through the harsh voices of our day 
A low sweet prelude finds its way ; 
Through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear 
A light is breaking, calm and clear; 
That song of love, now low and far, 
Erelong shall swell from star to star ; 
That light, the breaking day, which tips 
The golden-spired apocalypse ! 
—JSohn G. Whittier. 


Ministering. 


In what I said in this column last week, I 
intimated that the majority of English-speaking 
people have limited the verb “to minister” and 
the noun “minister” which we have made from 
it. In Tyndale’s version of Matthew he makes 
the Saviour say, “Whosoever will be great 
among you shall be your minister; and whoso- 
ever will be chief, let him be your servant.” 
Both the Authorized Version and the Revised 
Version follow Tyndale closely, the revisers 
permitting us in the margin to use the word 
“servant” in the first case and “bond-servant” 
in the second. 

At the Parker Memorial last Sunday evening 
I venture to say that a large majority of those 
who heard me regarded the words as belonging 
to a somewhat narrow circle of clerical duty. 
Far from giving the idea to most people of 
service to one’s neighbor or service to mankind, 
a “minister,” in the language of New England, 
means a preacher, a person who on Sundays 
especially addresses people on the topics of 
religion. 

Now, when. we speak of a Ministry-at-large, 
we are trying to bring the two words back to 
the meaning they carry in that twenty-first 
chapter of Matthew, where the principles of 
democratic government and of the life in 
common was laid down in few words by the 
Saviour, service rendered from man to man. 


Maeterlinck, in his charming and suggestive 
book on the bees, teaches us that there is a 
“Spirit of the Hive” which directs each bee in 
its daily interests and duties. The New Testa- 
ment teaches us, if we learned it nowhere else, 
that there is a Spirit who rules this world, who 
expects that we shall fall into line as the bees 
do, in the service of our whole hive. And the 
Saviour teaches us that in the Christian Com- 
monwealth he who is first is he who has de- 
voted himself most completely to this service,— 
the bond-servant, as he calls him. 

By way of illustrating such service in a city 
like ours, I copied from our own note-books in 
the South Congregational, from other note- 
books of the South End churches, and. from the 
day book at Lend a Hand, eleven instances 
of the sort of day-by-day service which such a 
city requires. Such service in a well-ordered 
community cannot be left to impulse or to 
accident. Human life is made up of the har- 
monies of a thousand strings, and the harp 
goes to pieces if they are not keptintune. I 
did not read these narrations Sunday evening. 
I will print them here. 


A FEW CASES. 


Christopher Aram, archimandrite of the 
Apostolic Greek Church in Pharpar, Syria, 
came to this country in the hope and with the 
intent of bringing about a consolidation of the 
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Mohammedan and Christian religions. With 
this visionary project in his head, he travelled 
from place to place, east, west, and south, with 
barely a word of English at his command, and 
at last brought up in Boston—without money 
and without friends. His few personal belong- 
ings had been pawned in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and elsewhere to buy bread. He 
felt that there must be a place for him some- 
where in this country, but every effort made to 
find a niche for him as a teacher of Oriental 
languages failed. So he must needs be per- 
suaded, after much coaxing, and with assistance, 
to return to the Far East. The Turkish consul 
was applied to, but declined to help. Money 
had to be raised by persistent effort and ap- 
peals to a few generous people to redeem the 
man’s property and to furnish him with trans- 
portation as far as Alexandria in Egypt. What 
money could not be raised in this way was ad- 
vanced by the Commissioner for the Relief of 
Outdoor Poor at the State House ; and the archi- 
mandrite reached Egypt, where he now teaches 
in a school, and is very grateful for the help he 
thus received. His case was in hand for over 
three months. 


A mother and two of her daughters frequent 
the docks in Charlestown and East Boston from 
time to time when emigrant ships arrive, to see 
if there is any help needed such as they can 
render the poor foreigners. One such ship 
arrived; and among the passengers was a large 
party of Portuguese, men, women, and children. 
Their destination was a small town less than 
twenty miles from Boston. Not one of the 
party could speak English. On landing, many 
of the mothers were practically helpless, their 
babies were sick, and the men _ bewildered. 
While the men were attending to the baggage, 
the women must needs be helped, the babies 
tended in various motherly ways, and things 
generally straightened out. Then, when ready 
to start for their- destination, the entire party 
had to be piloted to the railway depot, their 
tickets purchased, baggage checked, all put 
safely aboard the cars and placed in charge 
of the conductor for the journey, where friends 
and relatives were on hand to receive them. 


A young Hindu spent several years in two 
of our American seminaries, being anxious to 
secure a good English education. Two years 
before he graduated, his sweetheart, a young 
Hindu girl, fairly well educated and a teacher 
of the piano, worked her way from India, to be 
married to her lover. They were married, and 
the young wife worked when and where she 
could find employment to help earn the living. 
After the young man had graduated, they found 
it impossible to find employment because of his 
color and nationality. They lost their courage, 
and finally decided, after undergoing many hard- 
ships, to return to their native land. The first 
thing that had to be done for them was to find 
them something to eat, for they were on the 
verge of starvation when they made themselves 
known to us. Then they needed boots and 
clothing; for they were very short of both, and 
our rigorous climate in March and April caused 
both of them much suffering. These matters 
were quickly attended to, and in a few days 
money was raised wherewith to pay their travel- 
ling expenses home, 


A native-born American, who had a business 
of his own, lost his wife, and was left with three 
small children. To drown his sorrow, he took 
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to drinking. His business quickly went to 
pieces, and he became penniless. His children 
were in danger of starving. So he went to a 
money-lender’s and mortgaged what furniture he 
possessed for $25, for the use of which he was 
charged nearly 200 per cent. for a year. When 
he found he could not repay the loan nor even 
keep up the instalments, and was in danger of 
being sold out of house and home, he came to 
the Zend a Hand office for assistance. A 
prompt call by one of our own workers on the 
money shark resulted in that usurer’s expressing 
his readiness to accept and be satisfied with the 
rate of interest allowed or fixed by statute, and 
to give the poor fellow reasonable time to repay 
the loan. 


A young Russian Jew, who had been a stu- 
dent at one of our Boston colleges, through 
overwork and lack of proper food- collapsed’ ' 
both mentally and physically. He developed 
both a suicidal and murderous tendency and dis- 
position. At our office he sought help and sym- 
pathy, and’ received both. He was provided 
with board and lodgings for a few days until 
arrangements could be effected for giving him 
two or three weeks’ rest and change on a farm 
some twenty miles in the country. Just as the 
arrangements were completed and the railway 
tickets were being purchased, he became des- 
perate, got possession of an ugly-looking old 
cavalry pistol, and with it he waylaid -his two 
sisters in the West End as they were going home 
to their mid-day meal. He attempted to kill 
both of the girls, but only succeeded in killing 
one on the spot, after which he promptly shot 
himself dead beside her. By this act he at once 
robbed of her life a most estimable and lovable 
girl, who was a general favorite among both the 
Jews and Christians throughout the West End 
where they lived; as well as in Chelsea where 
their home was formerly, for her noble and self- 
sacrificing labors in behalf of others. 


A party of English working-people, including 
mothers with babies, as well as grown-up 
daughters, arrived by one of the large steamers 
at East Boston. They were going to join hus- 
bands and fathers out on the Pacific coast. As 
they had much baggage with them and it was 
feared some of them might be suffering from the 
effects of the voyage, a letter reached our office, 
say two or three days before the steamer got to 
port, in which the writer asked that their friends 
might be met and assisted. And assisted they 
were, some of them being sick and helpless. 
Baggage had to be got ready after it had been 
assembled together— always a most tedious 
undertaking —for the customs inspection, and 
then fastened up again. Money had to be 
changed, sick babies to be attended to, lodgings 
provided for the night, besides many other little 
details to be attended to incidental to a transcon- 
tinental journey on the-railway cars. 


A refined and determined little woman, and 
her two small boys, were abandoned by hus- 
band and father, who was said to have gone to 
Europe, after losing all he had, including a good 
situation, through speculation and fast living, to 
transact some important piece of business for a 
firm of merchants in New York City. That was 
the last ever heard of him. By dint of corre- 
spondence and the use of the cable, supplemented 
by help from various United States consuls in 
different European cities, the man was tracked 
from place to place, but managed to elude arrest. 
Meantime the wife and boys had to be main- 


——————<——s tC 


_ word of English among them beyond the name 


-the General Hospital for treatment. 
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tained. She pluckily started in business, making 
orange marmalade, fig paste, preserved fruits of 
all kinds; but she had to be furnished with some 
capital with which to purchase machinery and 
material to work with. Patrons and orders had 
to be found for her, and introductions secured 
to store-keepers as well as private families. All 
this has been done for her; and now, with an 
occasional call from friends to hearten her in 
her undertaking, she keeps her head above 
water, and maintains herself and her two boys. 


_ A letter was received from a lady passenger 
on one of the big steamers, written while the 
boat was coming up the harbor, and asking that 
some one would be kind enough to hurry over 
to the dock to care for a poor woman and her 
three children, all of whom had been very sick 
through the entire voyage. They were quickly 
found among the crowd, and as soon as possible 
were taken away and made comfortable for a 
few days, and regained their health before they 
began a very long railroad journey that was to 
take them to husband, father, and a big son and 
brother. 


A party of Russian Jews arrived in the depth 
of winter. : Their destination was a small coun- 
try town in Connecticut. All their worldly be- 
longings were tied up in bundles. There were 
three women in the party, each of whom had an 
infant at her breast. These infants were as 
naked as when they were born; and their only 
source of warmth was a shawl thrown around 
the mother’s shoulders, beneath the folds of 
which the naked infants snoozled on the 
mother’s bosom. These poor folk, without a 


of the town to which they were going, had to be 
assisted as if they had all been babies, and es- 
corted all the way to Middletown, Conn., from 
whence they rode sixteen miles in an open 
barge, while a howling snow-storm beat on them 
throughout the trip, to where their friends, such 
as they were, awaited them. 


An old couple, over eighty years of age, lost 
what little money they had managed to save, and 
became dependent on charity. They had quite a 
number of friends and relatives who had to be 
sought out and solicited to help maintain the 
aged couple. Not one seemed able or willing 
to do a thing. So the old couple had to be 
boarded out in the country, as no settlement 
could be claimed for them at any place at which 
they had lived, although the most persistent 
efforts were made to do this. Neither were 
they eligible for admission to any home for the 
aged poor, so money had to be raised for paying 
their board bill; and, as they are becoming very 
infirm, some one has to keep in touch with them 
right along, and see that they are properly cared 
for in their boarding place. 


A Southern lady, fifty years of age, and the 
daughter of a former slave-owner whose family 
was impoverished by the war, has had for years 
to maintain herself and an aged mother by 
working as a seamstress. She works at the 
home of her customers. Being very deaf, she 
has been run down more than once in the 
streets. Not long ago she was badly hurt at 
the Northern Terminus, and had to be taken to 
She was 
unconscious, and remained helpless for weeks. 
The injury to her right hip was dangerous. 
The only hope for her recovery was absolute 
‘rest for two or three months. Money had to be 


monia after only a few days’ sickness. 
a widow with seven children, and an eighth ex- 
pected. They were left wholly unprovided for, 
and sought our help. On visiting their home 
in a suburban city, it was found that they 
were living in a single story, three-roomed | 
house, without food or firing, though it was 
winter time. Clothing had to be quickly pro- 
vided for the mother and her prospective baby, 
while food and coal was necessary for the com- 
fort of the entire family. They all had to be 
cared for during the mother’s sickness; and 
later homes had to be provided for the chil- 
dren, it becoming necessary to do this, owing 
to the mother not being strong and having the 
baby to nurse. 
the children were comfortably housed in three 
different places; while the eldest boy, who was 
fourteen years old, was got to work, and later, 
when strong enough, the mother was found em- 
ployment at her own trade, as a jewelry polisher. 
Altogether, the case was under care for about 
two years; but all are now doing well and are 


happy. 
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raised to enable her to have that rest. It was 
obtained after much effort. The woman rested 
for two. months, got well, and is hard at work 
to-day. During her incapacity several nephews 
and nieces had to be seen and induced to con- 
tribute among themselves toward the main- 
tenance of their aged grandmother. They all 
agreed to do.something; and the old lady is now 
comfortably provided for, while the daughter 
has been relieved of the burden. 


A working jeweller died of typhoid pneu- 
He left 


Several months elapsed before 


EDWARD E. HALE, 


Boer Prisoners. 


The office of Lend a Hand has received letters 


from their Bermuda correspondents with regard 
to the Boer prisoners whom the British govern- 
ment of South Africa has sent to Bermuda. 
There are three thousand of these “prisoners of 
war,” one of whom, as will be seen from the 
letter, is a boy eight years old. They are badly 
crowded on the islands where they are quar- 
tered. : 


The prisoners themselves make little toys, 
paper-cutters, pen handles, and the like from the 
cedar of Bermuda, which they are glad to sell at 
the office of Lend a Hand, where an assortment 
of such curiosities may be seen. They have 
been sent on to be sold for the physical benefit 
of these poor prisoners. We copy a part of the 
letter :— 

“Both the old men and the boys are very des- 
titute. Many of these little boys were shep- 
herds, and were kidnapped with their sheep. 
One poor little fellow told the soldiers, when 
they took him, that he could not go because his 
mother would not know where he was; and for 
weeks after he arrived in Bermuda he was crying 
to go home to his mother, not knowing that his 
home was in ashes and his mother a prisoner. 
One old man died, and was buried at sea,—died 
of a broken heart. The prisoners have tents 
with wooden floors, straw beds, beef, bread, 
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small quantity of potatoes, some coffee “and 
sugar. Their greatest hardship is the terrible 
overcrowding. The soldiers have two-thirds of 
the islands, and the Boers are packed together 
as closely as possible on the other third. Next 
is the want of good water. Thirdly is the want 
of clothes. Many have had to make trousers 
out of bits of sailcloth and their blankets. The 
next great hardship is the seclusion in which 
they are kept. 

“T will send you the lists given me by different 
ones, and your society can send what you’ think 
best. We will undertake to see that they get it, 
or we will know the reason why.” 

The Lend a Hand office will send, on the 15th 
of October, some barrels of contributions which 
have been made for these poor men. The list 
is curious, but we can well suppose our readers 
will be glad to contribute. Any parcel for this 
purpose may be. sent, marked Boer Prisoners, 
Office of Zend a Hand, 1 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Bits of cloth for mending. 

Bits of flannelette. 

Patching for trousers, shirts, and jackets. 

Needles, Nos. 4 and 5. 

Thimbles. 

White and black cotton, No. 24. 

Darning cotton, black and colors. 

Darning needles. 

Shears or scissors. 

Buttons for trousers and shirts. 

Towels and dish-cloths. 

Thin calico. 

Unbleached cotton. 

Crochet cotton or silk (to make neckties to 
sell to the soldiers). 

Penknives and carpenters’ tools. 

Wood for walking-sticks. 

Tins of milk for old men and lads. 

Small kettles. 

Handkerchiefs. 

Combs. 

Straw hats, 

Waterproofs. 

Umbrellas. 

Socks, boots, shoes. 

Copybooks. 
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Pens, slates, paper. 
Blotting paper, ink, 
Buckets. 
Shirts are much needed. 
Epwarp E. HALE. 
President Lend a Hand. 


Correspondence. 


. “Two contrasts have forced themselves 
upon me since my return to Boston, after two 
years’ work inthe West. The first is the intense 
spiritual hunger that characterizes the toiling, 
aspiring people who have gone thither from the 
older States to better their condition and be- 
come road-breakers for the millions to follow, 
They know their want,—though often quite un- 
able to voice it,—and the church or the man who 
can fill it has their heartfelt devotion. 

“The second contrast is the isolation of our 
heroic band of preachers in that wide field. Our 
churches in many places are hundreds of miles 
apart. Our preachers but rarely know the 
stimulus of meeting with their brethren; and, 
Usually, their pay is too small to permit the buy- 
ing of many books. It goes without saying that 
fires which are to give light and heat must be 
fed. I am convinced that a few hundred dollars 
put into fresh, vital books,—books such as our 
preachers read,—and sent round every now and 
then on the travelling library plan, would do 
more for our splendid cause in the West than 
ten times the amount put out in any other 
direction.” ... 


The Old-New Church, Concord, 
Mass. 


MARTHA PERRY LOWE, 


Risen from its ashes, like the bird 
In the tale the ancient fable told, 
Who in all the ages ever heard 
Of such new life upspringing from the old? 


Fresh within and fair to outward sight, 
Like the Eastern bride who came to meet 
Solomon in all his glory bright: 
All her vestments full of odors sweet. 


Prayers of the saints, which ever rise 
From the altars of the sacred past; 
Fragrant incense floating through the skies, 
Mounting to the eternal Temple vast. 


Spirit of the early noble race, 
Come within these walls, a welcome guest. 
Holy Dove, be this thy dwelling-place ; 
White-winged Peace, make here thy happy rest ! 


Memorial Services in Westminster 


Abbey. 


Westminster Abbey has been the scene of 
many memorable services; but of none can it be 
said that itwas more touching and more signifi- 
cant than the service held yesterday in memory 
of President McKinley. There is no spot in 
what Nathaniel Hawthorne, writing as an Amer- 
ican for Americans, called “Our Old Home” 
more sacred than Westminster Abbey. It is to 
that great “temple of reconciliation and peace” 
that the steps of all our kinsmen from across the 
Atlantic are turned when they come to visit their 
“old home”; and it was eminently fitting that 
in a moment of universal mourning Americans 
and Englishmen should unite in a service of 
deepest solemnity in that beautiful fane, hallowed 
by so many sacred associations, and bound up 
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inseparably with the history common to both 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. Eloquent 
testimony has been borne in many ways to the 
profound sympathy felt by all who own the 
British name for the bereaved citizens of the great 
American Republic; and that sympathy may be 
regarded as having found its culminating expres- 
sion in the service in Westminster Abbey. It 
was a service characterized by all that is most 
solemn and most beautiful in the ritual of the 
Church of England, and so deeply did it stir the 
hearts and minds of the vast congregation of 
worshippers that many of them were moved to 
tears. It may truly be said of all present with- 
out distinction, of Americans and English alike, 
that they were brothers and sisters in sorrow. 
The time appointed for the service was twelve 
o’clock; but the mourners began to assemble 
long before that hour, and the neighborhood of 
the Abbey presented an unusual air of anima- 
tion. Crowds of people made their way, in an 
orderly and reverent manner, to the doors of 
the ancient church; and the familiar accent of 
transatlantic voices made it evident that the 
Americans in London had come in large num- 
bers, as it was certain they would do, to do honor 
to the memory of the murdered President. 
From the flagstaffs of the prominent buildings 
in Westminster, as, indeed, throughout the whole 
of London, the Stars and Stripes and the Union 
Jack were flying at half-mast ; and in the streets 
vendors of mourning cards were to be noticed 
plying a brisk trade in these and other memen- 
toes of Mr. McKinley. At half-past eleven the 
bell of Westminster Abbey began to toll; and 
from this time till the hour of the service there 
was a constant and rapid arrival of distinguished 
persons, who entered by Dean’s-yard and were 
conducted to their places in the choir, the lan- 
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tern, and the north and south transepts. These 
parts of the Abbey were completely filled with 
a congregation largely, though not exclusively, 
composed of Americans; and in the vast space 
of the nave all the seats which had been pro- 
vided were soon occupied, while many persons 
were compelled to content themselves with 
standing room, 

There was something strangely impressive in 
this gathering of Americans within the historic 
Abbey. As one watched them assembling, one 
could not help thinking how impossible such a 
sight would have been in the days of Washing- 
ton Irving, than whom no one has felt more 
deeply or expressed more beautifully the won- 
derful charm of the Abbey, or how it would 
have touched the heart of Longfellow, whose 
bust, erected by English admirers, looked upon 
the scene from Poets’ Corner, or of Lowell,’ 
who unveiled the bust of Coleridge hard by. It 
was, indeed, a testimony to the bonds of affec- 
tion which unite the two peoples, the growing 
strength of which is best realized at times of na- 
tional bereavement, such as both nations have 
experienced during the present year. 

There was a large muster of the diplomatic 
body, who were received by the members of the 
United States embassy, assisted by Mr. Joseph 
Choate, son of the ambassador, and by Col. the 
Hon. Sir William Colville, the King’s Master of 
the Ceremonies, and Mr. R. F. Synge, C. M. G., 
assistant marshal of the ceremonies. The 
naval and military attachés of the United States 
embassy wore the uniforms of their rank; and 
these afforded almost the only patches of color 
to be observed by the dim light of the Abbey, 
as the rest of the congregation were clad in 
black or in sombre colors appropriate to so sor- 
rowful an occasion. 
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HUB RANGES 


disposes of them quickly, because they contain many exclusive selling 
features, so sensible and so self-evident. An example of the appreciation 
of Hub Ranges by experts is the indisputable fact that they are 


» Used and Endorsed by all the Leading 
Cooking Schools in New England . . 


@ SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, Boston 


The Quality, Enduring 
Merits,Superiority,and 
Convenience ofaRange 


are the essentials sought in buying 
that most important article for the 
home. A good range will last a 
generation. You don’t buy one 
every day, and when the housewife 
goes into the open market she 
wants and is entitled to the best. 


The dealer who sells 
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The Abbey was full some time before noon, 
and the congregation remained reverently seated 
while the bell in a distant tower tolled out its 
funeral knell. Then, all at once, the music of 
the organ became audible, and the mournful 
strains of Tschaikowsky’s Funeral March grad- 
ually rose, until the volume of stately sounds 
filled the nave and transepts, and, rolling away, 
reverberated among the lofty arches and the dis- 
tant aisles. The music ceased, and there was 
profound silence for a brief interval of time; 
and then the first notes of Chopin’s Funeral 
March fell upon the ear. When the stately 
dirge, which for many English people will ever 
be associated with the funeral of Queen Vic- 
toria, had died away, the murmur of distant 
voices proceeding from the western extremity of 
the nave proclaimed the advent of the clergy 
and the choir. As they moved onward in pro- 
cession, singing the opening sentences of the 
burial service of the Church of England to 
Croft’s well-known music, the congregation rose 
and remained standing. 

The Dean of Westminster, who was absent 
from London at the time of the death of Presi- 
dent McKinley, had returned specially for the 
service; and he was assisted by the sub-dean 
(Canon Duckworth), Archdeacon Wilberforce 
(Chaplain to the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons), Canon Robinson, Canon Hensley Hen- 
son, and Minor Canon J. H. Perkins, the last- 
named of whom acted as precentor, The full 
choir was in attendance, Mr. Alcock, the assist- 
ant organist, being at the organ. 

When the opening sentences had been con- 
cluded, the hymn, which has been invested with 
so special an interest by its association with the 
Jate President’s closing hours, was sung. So 
simple, and yet so full of Christian aspiration, it 
brought home to every one more poignantly 
than anything else in the service the loss which 
the world has suffered at the hands of the assas- 
sin. The tears glistening in many eyes were the 
most eloquent testimony to the feeling which 
permeated the entire congregation. 

After the hymn, Psalm xc., “Lord, thou hast 
been our refuge from one generation to an- 
other,” was chanted to the funeral chant in G 
minor by Purcell; and this was followed by the 
Lesson (1 Cor. xv. 20) read by the dean stand- 
ing at the head of the steps of the sacrarium. 
The choir next sang Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
anthem taken from the “Light of the World,” — 
“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou 
art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff comfort 
me.” It was most beautifully sung; and, when 
the last notes had died away, the precentor an- 
nounced in a clear voice that a short pause 
would be made at this point in the service for 
silent prayer on behalf of the widow and family 
of the late President. Every head was rever- 

ently bowed, and for some moments the Abbey 
was wrapped in profound stillness, which was 
broken at length by the organ playing the open- 
ing notes of Sir John Goss’s setting to the sen- 
tence,— “I heard a voice from heaven, saying 
unto me, Write, From henceforth blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord: even so saith the 
Spirit; for they rest from their labors.” This 
was followed by the Lord’s Prayer; <nd at its 
conclusion the sub-dean said the } rayers be- 


_ ginning “Almighty God with whom do live,”. 


“O merciful God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 

_ Christ,” and the Grace. 
Another very beautiful anthem was to follow, 
It was from Spohr’s “Last Judgment,” “Blest 
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are the departed, who in the Lord are sleeping, 
from henceforth forevermore: they rest from 
their labors, and their works follow them.” 
This, as indeed was the whole of the musical 
part of the service performed by the choir, was 
sung with exquisite feeling; and, when it had 


ended, the dean pronounced the blessing. 

The devotional part of the service was now at 
an end, but the congregation remained stand- 
ing in their places while the organist played the 
“Dead March” from “Saul.” The choir and 
clergy then left their seats, and while the gen- 
eral congregation was retiring Beethoven’s 
“Funeral March on the Death of a Hero” was 
played upon the organ. In a few minutes the 
bulk of the congregation had dispersed; but 
many of the people lingered for some time in 
the Abbey, which will henceforth be memorable 
to all who were present as the scene of surely 
one of the most affecting and beautiful services 
ever held in this country.— London Times. 


Sunday School Society Nominations. 


The Committee on Nominations of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society, chosen at the annual 
meeting in Leominster, Mass., Oct. 26, 1900, 
would report in compliance with the by-laws 
the following-named persons to be balloted for 
as officers for the ensuing year: Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, Boston, Mass., president; Rev. 
Augustus M. Lord, Providence, R.L, and Mr, 
Charles A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal., vice- 
presidents; Miss Louisa P. Parker, Cambridge, 
Mass., clerk; Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, Bos- 
ton, Mass., treasurer. For directors to serve 


three years, 1901-1904: Mrs. Kate Gannett 


Wells, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Henry T, Secrist, 
Roxbury, Mass.; Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, New 


York City; Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford, Chicago, 


Ill.; Rev. Richard W. Boynton, St. Paul, Minn. 

Nominating Committee, Rev. Frederick J. 
Gauld (chairman), Rev. James E. Wright, Rev. 
John H. Applebee, Rev. William M. Brundage, 
and Miss Anna M. Bancroft. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secre' of. the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. 1 reports or notices should 
be sent to her.] 


NOTES, 


The guild at Bolton, Mass., celebrated its 
eighth anniversary Friday evening, October 4. 
A service was held in the church, followed by a so- 
cial gathering at the parsonage. The church was 
beautifully decorated with bright fall flowers and 
autumn leaves. Miss Florence Cook of Wake- 
field furnished the music, and added much to 
the enjoyment of her singing. 

After a brief introductory address by the 
minister, Miss Homer spoke on the Ideal 
Union. Rev. George H. Badger then gave an 
enthusiastic talk on the work of our New Eng- 
land country churches and the part the young 
people can take in reviving the warmth and 
enthusiasm which some of them need. ~ 

The hour at the parsonage was a most de- 
lightful one, giving all an opportunity to meet 
informally. A good delegation from the neigh- 
boring union in Lancaster enjoyed the occasion. 

At the meeting of the union at Chelmsford, 
Mass., last Sunday, Miss Homer spoke on the 
work of the union and the opportunities it 
opens for our young people. There was a large 
attendance and a delegation from Billerica, 
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Much interest was displayed, and many promises 
of help in the holiday fair were given. The 
Chelmsford Union is wide-awake and planning 
a fine year of work, 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


Topic for October 20, “Satire and Human 
Kindness.” Book of Jonah. 

“Contempt of humanity is the most notable 
cause of wrong humanity.” 


“TJ believe inhuman kindness, 
Large amid the sons of men, 
Nobler far in willing blindness 
Than in censure’s keenest ken.” 


Read carefully the whole book of Jonah. 
Read the poem, “Judge Kindly,” by Adelaide 
Procter. 

“The Supremacy of Kindness.” (A few copies 
may be obtained at Room 11, 25 Beacon Street.) 


Why should this story of Jonah have been 
preserved among the books of the Old Testa- 
ment? It cannot be regarded as historical by 
any one who reads it without prejudice. The 
fish incident with its intentional absurdity should 
prove this. Moreover, imagine the further ab- 
surdity of believing that a heathen city three 
days’ journey in breadth should repent and be 
converted in a body by an unknown wandering 
Jewish preacher. The book is really a magnifi- 
cent bit of satire. 

Its real lesson lies deeper. For many years 
the Jewish people, taught by Ezra and those 
who came after him, were filled with bigotry and 
a vast contempt and hatred for all mankind out- 
side their own nation. They considered them- 
selves the chosen people, and believed that all 
the rest of humanity would suffer Jehovah’s 
abiding wrath, Their intolerance was so deeply 
implanted that any protest had to be made in a 
roundabout way. 

So the author of the book makes Jonah a 
Jewish prophet of the most bigoted, intolerant 
type. He is afraid that the Lord will not deal 


severely enough with the hated people, and runs 
away rather than obey the command to preach 
to them. Note the keenness of the satire in the 
picture of this dignified preacher’s flight and in 
the humiliation he is made to undergo in being 


WHY 
PAY $6 FOR AN OSTRICH PLUME 


when one can be had for one-half that 
amount by using your old feathers as a 
lining to one new top, which we furnish, 
thus making a rich handsome plume? This 
work is so skilfully done that the keenest 
observer cannot detect the presence of old 
feathers. Call and see for yourself or send 
for our illustrated catalogue. 

All sizes of choice ostrich feathers for sale 
at reasonable prices. 

Feathers curled on your hat while you 


wait. 
H. METHOT, 


French Feather Dyer and Dresser, 
53 Temple Pl., Boston, Mass, 
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swallowed by a fish. Follow the story of the 
immediate conversion of the heathen city and 
see the spirit displayed by the prophet in his 
disgust that it should be spared. Never for a 


moment does he remember that these are his | 


fellow-men,—human souls like himself. His 
only thought is to punish them, and he is even 
ready to rebuke his God for being too merciful. 
Is there any lesson for our time in this old story? 
Are we, too, not sometimes prone to judge our 
fellow-men, and to feel that they do not always 
receive the measure of punishment which we 
think is their due? 

The last touch is given to the picture, which 
bears so severely upon the spirit of the Jewish 
people, when Jonah forgets all his suffering 
fellow-mortals and selfishly mourns only for the 
loss of the gourd which had protected him. 

The greatness of the book and the thing 
which we can most admire is the daring dis- 
played by a man who would stand forth and 
preach, in this cutting way, the lesson of hu- 
manity and the universal love of God to the 
people of that day. This satire, ridiculing so 
severely intolerance, was a working of the spirit 
which Jesus so fully embodied in later years. 
In contrast to the universal teachings of that 
day, place Jesus’ command, “Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despite- 
fully use you and persecute you,” etc. 

Human kindness, brotherly love, the Father- 
hood of God, a Fatherhood which includes all 
nations upon earth, are phrases so familiar to 
our ears that it is very possible for us to fail to 
realize their full significance. 

Suppose we were to be suddenly put back in 
the old times before such teachings were, sup- 


pose from early childhood we were filled with | & 


the narrow, exclusive doctrines which were 
taught to the Jewish children. Think, first of 
all, how small our world would be, how narrow 
our education and limited our interests. It is 
by knowing people in a kindly spirit that we 
become sufficiently intimate with them to get 
the best from their thoughts and lives. 

Simple, human kindness is as necessary to 
make the heart and soul expand as sunshine is 
to make the flower open into its full beauty. 
It is, in a sense, the very breath of life to us; 
for without it courage flags, and spirits droop, 
until life becomes a cold, mechanical affair, to 
be endured as best may be. 


“Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work was ‘doing good’: 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s 

temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude.” 


The Sunday School. 


The attention of those interested in the relig- 
ious education of the young, and especially those 
engaged in Sunday-school work, is directed to 
the advertisement in another column giving the 
programme of the annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society at Plymouth, Mass., 
Wednesday evening and Thursday, October 23 
and 24. There is every promise, not simply of a 
good time, but a profitable experience. Plym- 
outh hospitality will be generously extended, 
Plymouth associations will enrich the occasion, 
and Plymouth Unitarianism will be found in- 
spiringly embodied in a beautiful church and a 
loyal society. Churches and Sunday-schools 
intending to send delegates for Wednesday 
evening will be careful to notice the discrimina- 
tion made in the invitation. Owing to the large 
humbers attending these meetings of late years, 
it has been found necessary to restrict the repre- 
sentative privileges for Wednesday night. Every- 
body is welcome the next day, and the full num- 
ber of permissible delegates (3) are then entitled 
to votes and participation in the business affairs. 

The following prospectus has been issued by 
the officers of the Boston Sunday School Union, 
and will be sent out to the various Sunday- 
schools. I am very glad to publish it here, in 
hopes of increasing still more the membership 
of this most valuable organization. 
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For eighteen years the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union of Boston has been an enlighten- 
ing and inspiring power. Its meetings, held 
every third Monday in the month, from October 
to June, at the Church of the Disciples, afford 
arare social opportunity to those who are en- 
gaged in the same noble calling. It is highly 
desirable to increase the number who share 
these valuable meetings. Already some of the 
churches are providing, through a special fund 
raised for the purpose, delegate tickets for all 
their Sunday-school workers. May we not hope 
that more churches will join in this enterprise, 
and that a large number of delegates will be 
sent from each school to quicken the life of the 
Union? 

Season tickets are issued to delegates, at the 
expense of four dollars. Tickets for a single 
meeting are sold at the door for sixty cents. 

Never has there been larger need of strength- 
ening all the forces in our country which make 
for character. Never has there been greater 
motive for making the work of our Sunday 
School Union strong to grasp intelligently and 
sympathetically the mighty educational problems 
that are stirring all teachers of youth. Never 
has there been surer hope in wise counsel and 
honest criticism. Will you not heartily join in 
making this year’s record nobly worthy of the 
past and prescient for the future ? 

Please send names of delegates to the secre- 
tary before October 1. 


A regular meeting of the Chicago Union of 
Liberal Sunday-schools was held Tuesday even- 
ing, October 8, at All Souls’, As usual, the 
social gathering and supper created a stronger 
comradeship. The address of the evening was 
iven by Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford. Subject, 
“The Old Testament Narratives in the Light of 
Modern Criticism.” Our Chicago friends were 
able to enjoy at first hand the vigor and inspira- 
tion of our Channing Hall lecturer, who is 
missed by his Boston audiences. The next 
meeting will be held November 12 at the Third 
Unitarian Church. Mr. W. M. Salter will read 
a paper on, “The Value of Fairy Tales in Sun- 
day-schools.” 


The new and improved Record Books will 
soon come from the press of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. There has been un- 
avoidable delay in arranging the details of pub- 
lication. I believe that our teachers and super- 
intendents will find these helps much to their 
liking. All unnecessary features have been 
omitted; and the aim has been to produce some- 
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thing which is comprehensive, simple, and ac- 
curate. I hope those Sunday-schools wanting 
something of this kind will be patient and wait 
for the new books. Prices will be given as 
soon as possible. 


I have received various comments on the les- 
sons published by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society last season, “Great Passages from the 
Bible.” The course was somewhat exceptional 
and attractive. I am inclined to think the use- 
fulness of these lessons will become more ap- 
parent as time goeson. They represent a quick 
and accurate journey through the Old and New 
Testaments, with a glimpse at the great peak 
range of truths and events. One of the best 
compliments to the series of lessons is the selec- 
tion of them as a basis for instruction in the 
Sunday-school of the First Free Church of 
Tacoma. I suppose that Rev. Mr. Martin finds 
in them a rational combination of religion and 
criticism. It is certainly a ground for satisfac- 
tion, if the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
can issue manuals which meet the wants of all 
elements in liberal Christianity, without sacrific- 
ing essentials. This is the true unifying work 
which, through the medium of education, 
creates permanent results. 

Epwarp A. Horton, 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 25 
Beacon. Street, on Monday, October 14, at 10.30 
AM. Rev. B. R. Bulkeley will preside. Rev. 
George W. Cooke will speak on “The Minister 
at the Present Time.” All are invited to attend. 


All Alliance members are invited to a meeting 
of the New England Associate Alliance, Friday, 
October 11, 2.30 P.M. at Channing Hall. After 
the election of officers there will be an address 
by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, which will be 
followed by a reception to the officers of the 
National Alliance. 


Cambridge Association of Ministers.— 
Next meeting at Billerica, October 7, with Rev. 
E. S. Wiers. Luncheon, 1 P.M. Subject, “What 
is Man?” Electrics from Arlington Heights at 
a quarter of and a quarter after the hour. 
Hilary Bygrave, Scribe. 


THEN AND NOW. 


You remember the young lady named Joy, 


who was so glad she wasn’t beautiful, because she 
didn’t want to be a Joy forever. 


This Sideboard may or may not be beautiful ; 


that depends on your view of beauty. But it will _ 
be a joy forever to the woman who values Conven- 
ience, and wants to see it increase and multiply in 
her dining-room. 


Just fancy a linen drawer 68 inches in width ! 


The housekeeper of a few years ago was content 
if she got one plate closet in her sideboard. Here 
are three plate closets, with as much cubic space 
in the smallest as in the entire base of the sideboard 
of 1890. 


So it gees! And the best thing of all is that 


Canal Stre2t prices bring this twentieth century 
luxury withi.. easy reach. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Conferences. 


The annual meeting of the Norfolk Confer- 
ence of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
will be held with the Unitarian society in Hyde 
Park, Wednesday, October 23. Programme in 
full in next week’s Register. George M. Bodge, 
Secretary. : 


Michigan Conference.— The twenty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Michigan Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches will be 
held in the Unitarian church, Detroit, October 
21 and 22. The opening sermon will be preached 
on Monday evening by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., of Boston. Delegates are requested to 
send their names at once to Rev. Reed Stuart, 
76 Stimson Place, Detroit, Mich. 


Plymouth and Bay Conference.— The 
First Unitarian Church of Middleboro, Rev. 
Frederick R. Lewis, invites the members of the 
conference to hold their autumn meeting in 
that place, Thursday, October 17. Address by 
Rev. John Cuckson, Plymouth. Subject, “The 
Poet of Art and Faith.” Discussion led by 
Rev. Charles_E. Park, Hingham. Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge will preach the 
conference sermon. 


Connecticut Valley Conference.—The 
annual meeting will be held with the society at 
Holyoke, Mass., on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
October 15 and 16. The session on Tues- 
day, beginning at 7.30 o’clock P.M., will be de- 
voted to the installation of Rev. Antone G. 
Singsen as pastor of the local church, with the 
following exercises : — 

Introductory services, Scripture reading and 

prayer, Rev. George F. Piper of Northfield ; 
sermon, “Great Religious Affirmations and their 
Corollaries,” Rev. Bradley Gilman of Spring- 
field; charge to the church, Rev. Alfred Free 
of Florence; charge to the minister, Rev. 
Charles B. Elder of Keene, N.H.; hand of 
fellowship, Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood of Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 
* On Wednesday morning the conference will 
assemble in business session at ten o’clock, Mr. 
T. M. Shepard of Northampton presiding. At 
10.48 o'clock the theme for the morning session 
will be announced,— “Our Church Auxiliaries: 
(2) The Sunday-school; (4) The Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union; (c) The Women’s Alli- 
ance.” The speakers, in order, will be Rev. 
Edward A. Horton of Boston, Mr. Percy A. 
Atherton of Cambridge, and Mrs. Emily A. 
Fifield of Dorchester. A general discussion 
will follow. At 12.30 o’clock the conference 
will adjourn for luncheon, which will be served 
by the ladies of the Holyoke society. At 2 
o'clock P.M. the conference will reassemble for 
the completion of business; and at 2.30 the 
conference address will be delivered by Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer of New York, upon the 
theme, “The Tendency of the Impersonal to 
Irreligion.” 

Each society in the conference is expected to 
send at least six delegates to this meeting, and 
all others who attend will be cordially wel- 
comed. Those desiring entertainment. for the 
night of Tuesday should send their names to 
Mr. Robert T. Prentiss, No. 1 Taylor Street, 
Holyoke, as early as October 12. 

Inasmuch as the only reduction of fares 
offered by the Boston & Maine Railroad is less 
favorable to our delegates than the regular 
mileage-book rates, no arrangement for such re- 
duction has been made, and delegates are 
advised to secure the regular mileage-books. 
Alfred Free, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston—Christ Church, Dorchester: The 
installation of Rev. George W. Solley as pastor 
of this church is to take place on Tuesday 
evening, October 15, at 7.45. Rev. E.R. Ship- 
pen, Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. Frederick B. 
Mott, Rev. H. H. Saunderson, Rev. William R. 
Lord, and others are to take part. 


Theodore Parker Memorial was reopened on 


‘Sunday evening, October 6, with special services 


2,00-2.30 P.M. 
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of welcome to Rev. Charles W. Wendte, who 
Rev. Chris- 


takes charge of the institution. 
topher R. Eliot opened the service with prayer. 


Rev. Thomas Van Ness, president of the Benev- 


olent Fraternity, presided, and introduced the 
following speakers: Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., 
Rev. Charles.G. Ames, D.D., Rev. E. A. Hor- 
ton, and Mr. R.A. Woods of the South End 
House. Special music was given by a choir 
under the direction of Prof. F. W. Wodell, the 
music instructor of the institution, The selec- 
tions included an original composition by Prof. 
Wodell, “The Lord is thy Keeper.” 


All Souls’ Church, Roxbury: October 27 has 
béen chosen as All Souls’ Day for this year. 
Such a day was successfully held last year, and 
warranted establishing the custom. It has no 
ecclesiastical sanction, though it comes near All 
Saints’ Day. It is to be a day on which the well- 
wishers of the church make a special effort to be 
present at its services. The sermon will be ap- 
propriate to the occasion. The church opened 
September 15, with a good congregation present. 
As far as could be done in a short time, the ser- 
vice was made appropriate to the time of our 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 


reputation. Recommended by dentists. * 


“The World do Move.’’—There is an immense dif- 
ference between the household furniture of to-day and that 
of ten years ago, but no one can appreciate that difference 


unless they will take the trouble to see the interesting 


novelties which are now on exhibition in some of our fur- 


niture stores. A. good place to visit is the warerooms of 


the Paine Furniture Company on Canal Street. It seems 
like putting the clock ahead five years to see the startling 


innovations which have become fashionable with the new 


school of Art Nouveau. 


Notices. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


IN THE 


FIRST EPARISH CHURCH 


(Rey. Joun Cuckson, Pastor) 


Plymouth, Mass., Oct. 23 and 24, 1901. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES, 


Wednesday, October 23. 
7.45 P.M. Sermon by Rev. Tuomas R. Sticer, of All 
Souls’ Church, New York City. Subject, “How 
can Religion be taught?” 


Thursday, October 24. 
FORENOON. 

9.00-10.00 A.M. Devotional Meeting, conducted by Rev. 
Joun Cuckson, First Parish, Plymouth, Mass. 

x0,00-10.15 A.M. Opening of the Business Meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

10.15-10.40 A.M. Reading of the Directors’ Annual Re- 
port. 

10,40-11.15 A.M. Discussion of Directors’ Report, Election 
of Officers, and Miscellaneous Business. 

ru.x5-11.35 A.M. Address by Rev. Grorce W. Kent, 
Westminster Church, Providence, R.I. Subject, 
“The Life of a Class.” 

11.35-11.55 A.M. Address by Mrs. Mary P. WELLS SmitH, 
author of “Young Puritans Series,” Greenfield, Mass. 
Subject, ‘Children’s Literature.” 

11.55-12.15 P.M. Address by Rev. SamueEt M. CroTuHeErs, 
D.D., First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. Subject, 
“Laying Foundations.” 

12,15-12.45 P.M. General Discussion and Remarks. 
Speeches limited to five minutes each. 

12.45-2.00 P.M. Intermission and Collation. 


AFTERNOON. 


Qpening of Afternoon Session, Transaction 
of Unfinished Business, and Other Matters. 
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2.30-3.30 P.M. Three Twenty-minute Addresses : 

1. Rev. THomas VAN Ngss, Second Church, Boston, 
Mass. Subject, “How Best to teach Children 
our Faith,” 

2. Mr. Wattace C. Boypen, Principal of Boston 
Normal School. Subject, ‘Some of the Essen- 
tials in Education.’’ 

3. Rev. Frank O. Hatt, Third Universalist Church, 
Cambridge, Mass. Subject, “A Forward Look.” 

3.30-4.00 P.M, General Discussion and Remarks, Speeches 
limited to five minutes each, 
4.00 P.M. Adjournment. 


The hospitality of the Plymouth homes is offered for 
the night of Wednesday, October 23, to ‘wo only of the 
three delegate members from the contributing churches 
or schools., All friends in attendance will be welcome to 
the collation on Thursday noon. Every meeting will be 
open to those interested in Sunday-School work, and all 
such are cordially invited. The full delegation of three 
persons is entitled to votes at all business meetings of the 
Society. 

A Reception Committee will be in attendance on the 
arrival of trains. 

Those churches and Sunday Schools that have contrib- 
uted to the funds of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
during the past fiscal year are entitled to three delegate 
members, either from the church or from the Sunday 
School. ‘These delegates are members of the Sunday- 
School Society for-one year from Oct. 1, 1901, with all the 
yoting powers and usual privileges of such membership ; 
and they will be furnished with cards, which must be filled 
out and returned on Thursday forenoon, October’ 24, as 
credentials. All persons in attendance, not delegates or 
life members, have full privileges in all the exercises ex- 
cept the right of discussing business and of voting. 

For information as to trains see the official time-tables. 
Owing to changes at this season of the year, it is not pos- 
sible to give full and accurate details. 

As we cannot promise to the railroad officials a definite 
number of delegates from Boston and other points on the 
line, it is not in our power to secure reduced rates. We 
advise those who are going any distance, from any one 
place, to combine and buy a mileage book. This will 
materially lessen the fare. A round-trip ticket from Boston 
to Plymouth can be obtained for $1.50. 


Marriages. 


In Brookfield, 2d inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
William Henry Allen Hanson and Mary Lenora, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. William W. Eaton, all of Brookfield. 

In New York, N.Y., in the Church of the Messiah, 
2d inst., by Rev. M. J. Savage, Rev. Clifton M. Gray, of 
ppee eg toy S.C., and Sallie Savage MacQuown, of 

oston. 


Deaths. 


At South Boston, 2sth ult., Katherine M. Dean. 


At Brookfield, 22d ult., Alice Josephine, wife of Mr. 
E. B. Phetteplace, aged 37 yrs. 

Her long and painful illness was borne with a patience 
and fortitude that was sublime. The community, the 
church, and the home mourn because of a common loss. 

Ww. L. W. 


Established 1859. . 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
Funeral 


= and Embalmers 
9326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... - 
. .» Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 


PAN-AMERICAN LODGING AND BREAKFAST. 
Private house, ideal situation, quiet 

EXPOSITION parkway district, near two entrances, 

: independent of cars. Rates moder- 
ate. Reference: Rev. F. H. Kent, Parkside Unitarian 
Church, _ For maps, etc., address ‘‘Parkg,” 759 Bird 
Avenue, Buffalo. 


WANTED 
¥ A LADY, a skilled singer and pianist and ex- 
fo teacher of voice and piano, position in a 
school or in a family, where such instruction is especially 
desired. English branches also taught. Address Box 23, 
CLarkK, JEFFERSON County, Ky. =~ 
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national calamity in the death of . President 
McKinley, the sermon being wholly upon: that 
theme. 


Christ Church (Dorchester), Rev. George W. 
Solley: Installation services for the present 
minister of this church will be held on next 
Tuesday evening at 7.45 o’clock, at the church 
corner of Dorchester Avenue and Dix Street. 
The following ministers will take part: sermon 
and installing prayer, Rev. Charles F. Dole; 
charge to minister, Rev. E. P. Pressey; ‘charge 
to people, Rev. William R. Lord; right hand 
of fellowship, Rev. E. R. Shippen; followed by 
fraternal greetings from Rev. Arthur Little, 
D.D., George H. Badger, and others. Ministers 
and delegates are requested to meet in the 
vestry of the church at 7.15 P.M., where the Par- 
ish Committee will give a reception to Rev. 
Mr. Solley before proceeding to the installation 
service. 


At the First Parish Church, Meeting-house 
Hill, Dorchester, a special afternoon service 
was held on Sunday, September 29, at which 
eight children were baptized, including the pas- 
tor’s infant boy. Rev. Rush R. Shippen of 
Brockton, father of the pastor, was present, and 
assisted in the service, performing the baptismal 
ceremony when the pastor presented his own 
child. The service was most impressive, and 
the large church was filled. On the following 
Sunday an unusually large number attended 
communion service, the pastor announcing the 
two hundredth anniversary of the use of the 
silver communion cups, the gift to the church 
of Governor W. Stoughton in 1701. The transi- 
tion of sentiment from the welcoming to the 
church on the previous Sunday of the newly bap- 
tized infants to the recalling of such old associa- 
tions was felt as a deep experience, especially to 
many whose ancestors in an unbroken line had 
worshipped in this church during all its long 
and memorable existence. 


Albany, N.Y.— First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. William M. Brundage: The bulletin is- 
sued for season of 1901-1902 shows elaborate 
programmes for all the working organizations 
of the church. In the Unity Club the work has 
become so interesting that more conferences 
will be held this year than ever before. In 
response to the wishes of the members of the 
club the chairman has invited the minister of 
the society to conduct a series of conferences on 
“The Development of Religion as an Experi- 
ence.” The other conferences will be con- 
ducted as they were last year. Last year the 
sociological section took up the systematic 
study of the elements of sociology, taking 
Prof. F, H. Giddings’s “Elements of Sociology” 
asa guide. This year it is thought best to con- 
fine attention to some single institution or 
group of institutions. Therefore, the study of 
some of the institutions that have been devel- 
oped for expressing the will of the State 
will first receive attention. 


Chicago, Ill.—A series of thirty-six lectures 
on the Old Testament Stories will be given at 
175 Dearborn Street by Rev. William H. Puls- 
ford, during the winter, on Saturday afternoons 
at 2.30. The subjects of the lectures will cor- 
respond to the Sunday-school lessons. 


Concord, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. L. B. 
Macdonald: The new church building to re- 
place the old one destroyed by fire April 12, 
1900, was dedicated on Thursday, October 3. 

The exercises opened with organ voluntaries 
by the organist, Francis T. Jackson, and Thomas 
W. Surette of New York, followed by an invoca- 
tion by Rev. Loren B. Macdonald, the pastor, 
and a hymn by the congregation. An address 
of welcome was made by Prescott Keyes, chair- 
aman of the Building Committee, after which the 
dedicatory responsive service was read by the 
minister and people. The dedicatory prayer 
was by Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, the poem 
was read by Edward Waldo Emerson, and the 
dedicatory anthem, composed by Thomas W. 
Surette, was given by Mr. Surette and the 
chorus, the solo parts being sung by Mrs. Jennie 
Patrick Walker. 


The Christian Register 


The ‘historical address was delivered by 
Senator George F. Hoar, in which he ad- 
mirably showed the far-reaching influence of 
the Concord church. A few sentences of his 
address follow :— 

“Concord has been first in the inauguration 
of four mighty forces, which have settled the 
destiny of the country and have had a large and 
remarkable influence upon the destiny of man- 
kind, Here was the first settlement on the con- 
tinent in the forest. Here was the first inland 
town. Our ancestors were the first to cut loose 
from their base by the seaside, and take posses- 
sion of the wilderness in the name of religion 
and liberty. 

“On the spot where we now stand met the 
first provincial congress and first regularly or- 
ganized government and legislature not actively 
under the authority of the king. That practical 
declaration of independence and of free govern- 


ment preceded the formal declaration at Phila-- 


delphia by considerably more than a year. 

“A little later the men of this congregation, 
with their fellows from other towns, most of 
them towns that had been a part of the original 
Concord, stood in arms to defend the govern- 
ment and the liberties which the provincial-con- 
gress had asserted. A member of this congre- 
gation, John Buttrick, gave the word of command 
for the first military attack on the power of King 
George. As I said on another occasion, the 
order was given to British subjects. The order 
was obeyed by American citizens. As Rufus 
Choate said, ‘American nationality was then and 
there born.’” 

Addresses of congratulation and fellowship 
were made by Rev. B, R. Bulkeley, Rev. George 
A. Tewksbury, pastor of the Congregational 
church, and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association. 


Concord, N.H.—Rev. L. H. Buckshorn: 
Regular services were resumed in this church 
on September 8, and sessions of the Sunday- 
school began September 22. The regular meet- 
ings of the Women’s Alliance for the season of 
1901-1902 began October 4, with a paper upon 
“Modern Philanthropy,” by Mrs. Frank Cressy. 


Deerfield, Mass.— A call has been extended 
to Rev. Richard E. Birks to become the pastor 
of the First Congregational Church (Unitarian), 
vacant through the removal of Rev. George W. 
poner, to Dorchester. Mr. Birks accepts the 
call. 


Leicester, Mass.—Mr. A. L. Day has been 
called to the pastorate of this church. Mr. Day 
is a graduate of Meadville Theological School 
of 1901. He has accepted the call, and will at 
once enter upon his work, 


Seattle, Wash.—Rev. W. D. Simonds an- 
nounces sermon topics at the Grand Opera 
House for the Sunday mornings of October 
as follows: October 6, second anniversary ser- 
vice, “Why Liberal Religion triumphs”; Octo- 
ber 13, “Voltaire or the Vatican: Reason and 
Authority in Religion” ; October 20, “Universal 
Education: The Safeguard of the State”; Octo- 
ber 27, “James A. Herne: Actor, Author, and 
Social Reformer.” 


The Allen School, 


At the reunion of the West Newton English 
and Classical School Alumni Association, 31st 
of May last, at Woodland Park Hotel, Mr. 
Nathaniel T. Allen made the following unique 
statement. It was in reference to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the “Allen Brothers’ 
School” at West Newton, during its extended. 
life. 

“April 12, 1848, N. T. Allen accepted an 
invitation from Horace Mann and others to 
take charge as principal of the model depart: 
ment of the State Normal School, then at West 
Newton, continuing in that position nearly six 
years. He, in connection with Rev. Cyrus Pierce, 
the Nestor in education, established January, 
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Register Tract Series. 


My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

Tue ConcrecaTionaL Meruop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

American UNITARIANISM: Its Histo 
Development. By Rev. Edward 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 2 

. CHuRCH ORrGANIzATION. By Rey. William I. 
Lawrance. {1.00 per hundred. 

Or Maxine One’s SetF BerautTirut. B 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

. THE JupGment: The True Doctrine of the 
che ent Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. ¥ 

. Tue Breatu or Lirs. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

. Lisgrat CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 
By Rey. E, A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

. JoszrH Prigstitey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

. WHAT o’cLocK Is IT IN ReLicion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

. A Sour witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev, 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

» How WE_HELPED oUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

. Four SERMonNS ON Rgvivats. By Rev. S. M. 
procs. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 

cents. : 

. THEODORE ParkEr’s LETTER To A YounG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

. THe THEOLOGY OF THE FurTurR. By Rev. 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 


and 


No. 5. 
2 verett 


vanes Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 

undred, 

. A WorkinG THEORY IN Etuics. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

. THe Curistian Unirarian Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

Tue RESURRECTION OF JEsus, By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

. SHORT AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

. THe UNITY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. B: 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $x.50 per hundred. 

THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop oF Curist. By 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
dred. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
~ 292 Congress Street, Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterw: in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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1854, the West Newton English and Classical 
School, continuing as its principal until June, 
1900, thus completing over fifty-two years of 
teaching in West Newton. The school was a 
success from the beginning, in number of its 
students and character of those in this and for- 
eign countries, who placed their children here. 

September, 1854, George E. Allen, then 
principal of the grammar school at Newton, 
joined his brother as associate, and continued 
until his death, 1888, teaching thirty-four years. 

William F. Allen, Mr. Allen’s cousin, co- 
author of Allen & Greenough’s Latin text- 
books, taught from September, 1856, to 1863,— 
a period of seven years. 

Phineas Allen, uncle, joined in 1858, contin- 
uing as special tutor till his death in 1885,— 
period of twenty-seven years. 

James T. Allen, brother, joined as associate 
principal 1860, continuing until his death, 1900, 
— forty years in all. 

Rev. T. Prentiss Allen, cousin, joined in 1863 
as associate principal, continuing till 1868,—five 
years. 

Joseph A. Allen, brother, joined as associate 
principal, 1869 to 18381, also 1886 to 1895,— 
petiod of twenty-one years. 

Edward A. H. Allen, cousin, continued from 
1872 to 1874, leaving to take charge of Sherborn 
Academy,— two years. 

Rev. Joseph H. Allen, D.D., of Harvard 
University, cousin, co-author of Allen & Green- 
ough’s Latin books, taught from 1871 to 1874,— 
period of three years. The daughters and 
nieces of ‘“‘Allen Brothers” instructed in the 
school an aggregate of sixty-four years. 

Thus is seen the unprecedented amount of 
two hundred and fifty-five years which the Allen 
family has given in developing and retaining the 
West Newton English and Classical School of 
“ Allen Brothers.” 

This old school, rich in fine tradition as in 
service, was intrusted in June, 1900, to two 
young and energetic men of culture and experi- 
ence, Frank H. Wood, Ph.D., and Albert E. 
Bailey, A.B., both of Harvard. They continue 
to adopt whatever in the newer methods and 
ideas seems likely to enhance the usefulness and 
reputation of the school as a pioneer in the 
educational field. They have already won, toa 
remarkable degree, the confidence and esteem 
of the alumni and of the community. It is 
confidently anticipated that this institution, 
which has attracted the attention of educators 
from its earliest years, training its thousands of 
boys and girls in our community, and drawing 
to its influence scores of students from foreign 
countries (there being at present students from 
Porto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii, and Japan),— it is 
anticipated that its previous character and char- 
acter-building influence will be maintained. 


Herford Testimonial. 


Mrs. James A. Page.... sees cere seen care sere erence 
Rey. William Orne White. 
AETeibaal icin s niece ocwe's ove vce. 


‘ Joun Mason LitTLe. 


eel 


Paper, hardened and made impervious to 
water by chemical treatment, has been used to 
form water mains and sewers. It remains to 
be seen whether it is as durable as iron or 
earthenware. 


The Scientific American prints an interesting 
picture of a telegraph pole in Southern Califor- 
nia which has been cut half in two by the 
erosion of sand carried by the strong wind that 
blows through a mountain pass. 


receipt of price, by 
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Glenwood 
ariges 


Make Cooking Easy. 


THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1901-1902 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ’’ 
of “Mental Health.” 

The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ** Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Eve- 
hution,’ etc, 


NOW READY: 


1. Our Dead President. 
2. Shibboleths. (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H: ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - = -* Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has Lee fe to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions, ‘These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in Teeponee to a demand 
orthem. The book is worthy of repub! The ser- 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“Tt is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 


vorth ication. 
mons are models of their kind. e lan: eis direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 

putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 


mingled with the cunningness, of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to | concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 


swallow it before he is aware of its presence. e also | phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indica 
c a 5 ting exac' 
Scie bes Beear ee dmirably adapted for Sunday | thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it eae = 
reading aloud to en. the steady flow of the argument.”—/ohn Page Hopps, in 
“Light,” London, 
Price 15 Cents per Copy In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 


grow old as long as man is what heis. ... This little vol- 
a the Se te, ae Soctrty, 25 BEACON | ime is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 


from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
_______ | mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
tocome. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sopbical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL it by the clear propositions of this book.—T'he Hartford 
e | Seminary Record. L 
By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


Price 75 Cents. 


BP fat = by booksellers, or sent, posthaid, on receipt 


PRICE 81,00. 3 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St, Boston. | ava congrossStrect, - - - Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


“He says his wife learned to sing in Paris.” 
“That may be. She certainly can’t sing in 
Philadelphia.” 


She didn’t spoil his Stories—“The Bible 
tells of one thoroughly congenial couple, any- 
way.” “Who were they?” “Ananias and Sap- 
phira.” 


Bobby (after the lecture): “Say, mamma!” 
Ma: “What is it, Bobby?” Bobby: “Won't y’ 
please lend me a little piece of bread and 
butter?” 


“If my memory were only a little worse than 
it is,” said Mr. Suburbs, “it would be pleasanter. 
Now, every time I take a car, I remember that 
I have forgotten something.”— Jrdianapolis 
News. 


“A correspondent wants to know if ‘fits are 
hereditary,’” says a country paper; and the 
editor replies, “Any small boy compelled to 
wear out his father’s old clothes could tell him 
that they are not.” 


On the Line.— Old lady: “Can you tell me, if 
you plaze, where I’ll get the Blackrock Tram?” 

ublin car driver: “Begorr, ma’am, if you don’t 
watch yourself, you’ll get it in the small of your 
back in about half a minute.”— Punch. 


The Winsor Magazine has a wicked story 
about a country vicar, who was endeavoring to 
teach his Band of Hope to sing a certain melody. 
At length he cried, “Now, children, try again 
‘Little Drops of Water,’ and do, pray, put a little 
spirit in it.” 

Little Miss Beacon Street 
Sat in the window-seat, 
Eating baked beans and brown bread. 
There came a big spider, 
And sat down beside her,— 
“What a fine ‘Argiope’!’” she said. 
—Life. 


Many American Methodists have arrived for 
the Ecumenical Conference. One of them was 
being shown an old church wherein hundreds of 
people were buried. “A great many people 
sleep within these walls,’’ said the guide. “So?” 
said the American. “Same way over in our 
country. Why don’t you get a more interesting 
preacher ?”— Christian Life. 


The herd is heard to low on high, 
Mounting the mountain steep ; 

The weary shepherds hie below 
To get a bit of sleep. 

The little swallows gulp and choke 
The early worm to swallow, 

While penned within the barnyard pen 
The pensive piggies wallow. 

—Harvard Lampoon. 


Norah, a maid in a Boston apartment house, 
answered a ring one day while the family were 
at dinner. After sounds of earnest conversation 
Norah reappeared, smiling as usual. “’Twas a 
pleasant-spoken leddy, ma’am,” she said in 
answer to her mistress’s glance of inquiry, “and 
she was looking for the wrong flat; and I’d harrd 
wurrk to convince her we didn’t live in it, 
ma’am !”— Vouth’s Companion. 


A rector who held a living had died.. The 


| When Visiting 


The Christian Register 
STAR SYSTEM. 


Turner Centre, Mg.—We are finding the Star System 
of great help to us in keeping alive our Sunday-school 
during the winter. This is a rural parish, twelve miles 
long and ten miles wide ; and we have always been obliged 
to suspend before during the winter months. This winter 
we are -holding our own, and keeping alive all the year. 
At Christmas time we had a Star exercise, which was of 
fot interest and value to the children. They have all 
earned to associate the words, “Peace on earth, good wi 
to men,” with the Stars they wear.—OLIvE M. KimBaLt. 

Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 
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Be Sure to see the Beautiful Production of 


“BEN HUR” 
AT THE 
BOSTON FOOD FAIR 
Mechanics’ Building. Now Open 
Mr. William H. Joslyn explains this great work, 
as 125 views, in colors, are thrown on a screen 28 
feet square. A wonderfully instructive attraction. 
No extra price to see it. 
ADMISSION, 25 


CENTS 


BOSTON . 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE § 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


5 Rooms .... $75 
7 Rooms .... 95 
9 Rooms .... 110 
PIPING, 
REGISTERS, 
Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


Di g hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out, see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
Dicuton. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


GILLOTZ’S PENS, 
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CRANiL Ua 


Paris Expos@ , % 


This is the Highest Prize eve & ae to Pens. 
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' New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-ORFICR SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 190teessesese-eecee cess eses $30,024,972-41 
RECT Gy 1 Ra II a 2 HE 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F, STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. 5. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
akotas, Correspondence solicited. " 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL *28,. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
Miss CAROLINE R, Rs ARK } Principals. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL “*“‘ass’"°* 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation, Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. N ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PERRY KINDERCARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
18 Huntington Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 
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Individual 


place, worth ten thousand dollars a year, was in 
the gift of an’earl, who was surprised at the grief 
of the assembled rectors and curates. So he 
said to a young curate, his son’s tutor, “I cannot 
understand why they should weep so frenziedly 
for the dead.” The young man replied: “You 
are mistaken, my tort! It is not for the dead 
they weep, it is for the living.” The earl was 
pleased, and he presented the living to the 
curate. 


We want Unitarian settlers. We want to 
modify the religious sentiment of this sec- 
fi Iv 


NOTICE. tion. Will give liberally for that pur- Gro-f-€llis:Boston ) 


pose. Have the only Unitarian church in Virginia, and | © ‘Ther above is the title of a pamphlet which 
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